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Revised Valuation 
Is Recommended 


In O'Fallon Case 


New Value for Rate-making 
Purposes Is Proposed to 
I. C. C. in Report of Ex- 


aminer on Short Line 


Recapturable Income 


Placed at $295,000 


Sustaining of Former Finding 
That O’Fallon and Manufac- 
turers Railways Are Not 
Single System Suggested 


A new valuation of the St. Louis & 
O'Fallon Railway is set up in a proposed 
report submitted July 28 to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Examiner P. A. 
Conway. , 

The proposed report determines values 
for rate-making purposes of the St. Louis 
& O'Fallon and the Manufacturers Rail- 
way during the period March 1 to Dec. 
31, 1920, and the calendar years 1921 to 
1927, inclusive, as well as the net railway 
operating income for those periods. 

It is held that the O’Fallon road has 
excess net operating income of $590,549, 
of which $295,274 is recapturable by the 
Government. No excess was found to have 
been received by the Manufacturers 
Railway. . 

Previous Order Annulled 

In 1927 the Commission filed a report 
and order finding that excess earnings had 
been received by the O’Fallon during the 
1920 period and the calendar years 1921, 
1922 and 1923, and that none had been 
received by the Manufacturers. 

Aficr the Commission had entered its 
report and order a suit was instituted by 
the respondents in the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District 
of Missouri to enjoin the order as illegal. 
Th> district court sustained the order with 
only a slight modificaiion of the Commis- 
sion’s finding with regard to interest in 
the recapturable excess earnings. 

An appeal and cross-appeal from this 
decree was taken to the Supreme Court of 
United States, resulting in a reversal of the 
judgment of the lower court and the an- 
nulment of the Commission’s order. (St. 
Louis & QO’Fallon R. Co. v. United States, 
279 U. S. 461.) Thereafter, on Feb. 10, 1930, 
the Commission issued an order reopening 
the case for further hearing and extending 
the scope of the proceeding to include the 
calendar years 1924 to 1927, inclusive. 

Proposed Valaution Basis 

The proposed report by Examiner Con- 
way recommends that the Commission ap- 
prove the Bureau of Valuation’s esti- 
mz2:es or original cost, which he explains 
hes been determined by adding to known 
ac.uial costs estimates of the original cost 
of other road property, except land, based 
on its estimated cost of reproduction new 
at the 1910-1914 level of prices plus ex- 
cess costs of additions and betterments in- 
stalled between July 1, 1914, and the pri- 
mary valuation date over the costs of re- 
production new of such property at 1914 

rices. 
P In determining the cost of reproduction 
new, the report recommends the use of 
“period prices” and reejcts the contention 
of counsel for the O'Fallon that “spot 
prices” should be used in arriving at the 
1920 valaution. 
Former Finding Recommended 


The report states that evidence pre-| 


sented by respondents does not warrant 
a reversal of the Commission’s previous 
finding that the O’Fallon and Manufac- 
turers do not constitute a single system 


within the meaning of paragraph (6) of| 


section 15a, and it is recommended that 


the Commission affirm its former conclu-! 


sion. 

Excerpts from the report follow: 

“The Tommission stated in its reports 
in Saint Louis & O’Fallon Ry. Co., and 
Manufacturers Ry. Co., supra, that it was 
unable to determine the original cost to 
date of the entire common-carrier prop- 
erty of the respondents as the necessary 
records were not obtainable. This condi- 
tion still exists. 

“For the purposes of this proceeding, 
however, the Bureau of Valuation has en- 
deavored to determine the probable cost 
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Exports of Foodstuffs 
Increase in Volume 


Price Recessions Account for 
Drop iu Value of Shipments 


Volume increases in exports of numerous 
foodstuffs were brought about last year 


in the face of generally declining exports, 
according to a Department of Commerce 
statement July 28. Marked price reces- 
sions in many instances accounted for a 
drop in the value of shipments. 

The volume increases covered a wide 
variety of products, shipped to numerous 
countries, according to a tabulation of 
gains, by countries, included in the De- 
partment’s statement. Outstanding items 
included gains of 44,000,000 pounds in ex- 
ports of canned fruits to all marets, 62,- 
000,000 pounds in dried fruits, more than 
23,000,000 pounds in meat products, in- 
cluding lard, sent to four foreign markets; 
16,000,000 pounds in animal fats, sent to 
three markets; 20,000,000 bushels in wheat 
sent to five markets, and 11,000,000 pounds 
in oilseeds sent to three markets. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Nothwithstanding the general decline 
in American export trade during 1931, the 
volume of certain foodstuffs shipped to 
important foreign markets in that period 
registered substantial increases, according 
to a compilation just made in the food- 
stuffs division of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Because of marked price recessions, 
it is pointed out, the value of these export 
shipments in many cases declined, not- 
withstanding the increased volume. 

Following is a list taken from a Com- 
merce Department compilation. showing 
the foodstuffs commodities which in- 
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Prices for Rubber 
Are Rising Slowly 


Gradual Gain Said to Be Due 
To Reduced Crude Output 
And Stocks Abroad 


eer of a better statistical po- 
sition of crude rubber have contributed 
to a gradual strengthening in prices since 
the early part of June, according to a 
statement issued July 28 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Quotations have con- 
tinued steadily upward and have brought 
about an advance of nearly one-half cent 
per pound, the price reaching in excess 
of 3 cents per pound within the current 
week, it was stated orally in the rubber 
division of the Department. 

, Fear of imposition of a tax on crude 
rubber imports, it was explained, prior 
to the enactment of the tax on tires, stim- 
ulated heavy purchases by American 
companies which reduced stocks in pro- 
ducing centers. Heavy withdrawals of! 
tires from factories preceding the adoption 
of the manufacturers tax resulted in a 
heavier dealer demand than was antici- 
pated and thus increased fatcory con- 
sumption of crude, it was added. 

Whether the trend in prices will con-} 
tinue, however, is problematical, it was 
said, in view of the fact that dealers’ 


[Continued "on Page 7, Column 7.) 
Warning Against Use 
Of Postal Cards for 


Bill Collection Issued 


Notice of Unpaid Balances 
So Mailed Is in Violation 
Of Regulations, States 
Post Office Department 





Merchants, public utilities, banks, and 
others seeking to avoid payment of the} 
new 3-cent postage rates on letters are 
sending thousands of “duns” for overdue | 
bills on 1-cent postal cards, and in so do- 
ing are violating the postal regulations. 
the Post Office Department announced 
July 28. 

It is legal to send cards asking settle- 
ment of current accounts or giving notice 
when an account will be due, the Depart- 
ment explained, but the cards must not 
contain notices of balances that have 
not been paid and they must not contain 
matter that might reflect on the conduct 
of the addressee, such as threats to sue 
for amounts @ue. Fine and imprison- 
ment aré provided by law for senders of 
such notices on cards, it was added. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The Post Office Department is not op- 
erating a collection agency for the ben- 
efit of the butcher, the baker and the 
candle-stick maker for the price of a) 
postal card. The law doesn’t permit it. 

Complaints Filed 

Since the advent of 3-cent postage on 
letters, the Post Office Department has/| 
been flooded with complaints of the us? 
of one-cent potsal cards to collect debts. 





Horace J. Donnelly Solicitor of the De- 
partment, points out that it is unlawful 
for anyone to deposit in the mails any 
postal om post card containing a dun for 
an overdue account or bearing any other} 
kind of matter that might reflect upon} 
the character or conduct of the addressec, 
such as a threat to sue or in any way 
intimidate the debtor. | 

Aside from authorizins the confiscation! 
of such cards found in the mails, the law} 
provides for the conviction of the sender 
with a resulting penalty of a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than five years, or both. Postmas- 
ters have standing instructions to exercise 
vigilance in excluding such unlawful cards| 
from the mails and to forward doubtful) 
cases to the Solicitor for decision. 


Mailed in Large Volume ‘6 
Mr. Donnelly states that nis office is| 
of letters and inquiries coming from all 
sections of the country involving this 
question. To him the volume suggests 
that most everyone having something ow- 
ing him is now endeavoring to collect it, 
whether it be a fresh account or a debt 
of long standing. Some of the messages 
are simply respectful requests for pay- 
ment, while others are of such a character 
as to indicate that the cards on which 
they are written should have been made 
of asbestos. 

Included in the list of those seeking 
the most economical method of collecting 
accounts via the postal card route are 
municipalities, public utility companies. 
banking institutions, miscellaneous private 
corporations, publishers, mercantile con- 
cerns of all kind, and individuals of the 
professional classes and others as well as 
the regular collection agencies. 

So bent was one grocer in a small west- 
ern town on having Uncle Sam carry his| 
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Corporation. 
‘© permission, 


Banking Officers 


* I 
Diseuss Branch 


. 


Provision of Pending Glass 
Measure Would Lead to 
Bank Competition, State 
Supervisors Are Told 


Said to Be Threat 
To Existing System 


Reconstruction Corporation’s 
Activities Claimed to Have 
Saved Many Institutions; 
Loan Policies Approved 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 28.—Opposition 
to a single, unified system of banking un- 
der Federal control and to branch bank 
legislation which does not respect the 
laws of the individual States was ex- 
pressed here today at the convention of 
the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks by H. B. McDowell, vice presi- 
dent of the McDowell National Bank, 
Sharon, Pa. 

The convention devoted its séssion to- 
day largely to the subjects of branch bank- 
ing and the independent unit bank. Mr. 
McDowell’s address, the principal one of 
the day, and most of the open forum re- 
marks by the bank commissioners and 
other delegates were devoted to these mat- 
ters. (Mr. McDowell's address appears in 
full text on page 2.) 


More Competition Seen 


Enactment by Congress of gthe branch 
banking provision of the peMding Glass 
bill would lead to renewed competition in 
the banking field, Mr. McDowell said, and 
would re-establish the promotion minded 
banker and the promoter. It would per- 
mit “the use of demoralizing, strong-arm 
consolidation policies,” he _ saidy 
wouic disrupt existing banks. 

Loss of gold by the United States to 
ctaer countries and the concentration of 
money in large centers has had more to 
do with bank failures than inefficient benk 
management, in Mr. McDowell's opinion. 
The concentration of money in the finan- 
cial centers, together with “misleading 
propaganda” have contributed largely to 
the closing of country banks, he declared, 
and added that branch banking would in 
all probability. have intensified the ill ef- 
fects of the pressure on the city banks. 


Reconstruction Benefits 

The most of the current efforts for re- 
lief and reconstruction have benefited the 
large banks rather than the small, Mr. 
McDowell declared. He pointed out that 
while a large percentage of the loans of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to financial institutions have been to 
banks in small towns and cities, no figures 
have been made available as to the dollar 
amounts so loaned. 

The movement for “unified” banking, if 
successful, will destroy the American sys- 
tem of unit banks, State and national, 
Mr. McDowell declared. 


Federal Loans Discussed 


. There was considerable discussion of 
loans by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


| porati£n to banks. A number of the Com- 


missioners praised the work being done 
by that organization and testified that 
hundreds of banks had been saved in 
their States as a result of its activities. 

General approval of loans to large key 
banks was described as designed to aid 
all banks both large and small. The loan 
to the Dawes bank in Chicago was de- 
clared wholly necessary, justified, and 
well secured, by Oscar Nelson, Illinois 
Commissioner. 

O. Howard Wolfe, vice president and 
cashier, Philadelphia National Bank, and 
manager in this area for the Corporation, 
told the convention that it responded to 
the needs of small banks. Out of 400 
loans in this district, he said, none had 
been given to large city banks. 

Branch Banking Opposed 

Delegates for the most part opposed 
branch banking except as permitted by 
the States, and spoke against a single 
Federal banking system. A few of the 
Commissioners were of the opinion that 
perhaps the time has come for a new 
type and organization of commercial 
banking. 

Joseph A. Broderick, New York Superin- 
tendent of Banking, declared that what 
is needed is sound banking and more old 
fashioned bankers who devote their full 
time to their business, and are not inter- 
ested in outside speculations, affiliates, 
and investment securities to the detriment 
of the main work of commercial banking. 
Management, not form of organization is 
the important thing, he believes. There is 
room for dua ane he said, and for 
branch banks alorfgside the unit banks, 

D. R. Crissinger, former Comptroller of 
the Currency and former Governor of 
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Survey ows 
Generally Bette 


SURVEY of the effect of economic 

conditions upon the health of the 
Nation, based on statistical indices cov- 
ering the first half of 1932: and question- 
naires sent to State and local health of- 
ficers, indicates that the state of the 
public health is generally favorable, al- 
though it is impossible to predict whether 
the record made thus far can be ex- 
pected to continue through the depres- 
sion, according to information made 
available July 28 by the Public Health 
Service. 

The death rate has continued its 
downward trend into 1932 and infant 
mortality and tuberculosis, the most 
likely indicators of the influence of 
economic conditions on health, have been 
less than in preceding years. Reports of 
the couimunicable diseases received by 
the Service indicate that the prevalence 
of these maladies, a large part of which 
affect children, bear little or no relation 
to current conditions. 

Inquiries to health officers through- 
out the country made by the Service 
to determine conditions not shown in 
the regular health reports revealed, 
however, that underweight and malnu- 





Health of Nation 


than Year Ago 


of children are more prevalent 


and that there is an increased demand 
upon free clinics and hospitals. The 
situation, although favorable thus far, 
calls for the strictest vigilance on the 
part of health authorities and the ut- 
most support of public health work, ac- 


| cording to the information, which in- 


cludes additional advices as follows: 
The effect of the present economic 


| situation upon the public health is a 
| subject which has recently attained a 


position of much interest. The general 
economic conditions now present in the 
United States began in the Fall of 1929. 
As a result, there has been unemploy- 
ment and, in many cases, reduction of 
wages in various parts of the country. 
The question, therefore, is pertinent as 
to whether such conditions are having 
an appreciable effect on the state of the 
public health. 

Tuberculosis and infant mortality are, 


; perhaps, the most sensitive indicators 


currently available which would refiect 
the economic conditions upon health, In 
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WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JULY 29, 1932 


New Registry Date 
n Soft Drink Trade 


Tax Regulations Are Amended 


And Unit Plans) 1¢ #stena time jor Applice. 


tion to Aug. 1 


Aen TURNERS of soft drinks which | 


are taxable under the Revenue Act of 
1932 must register with the collector of 
internal revenue in their district on or 
before Aug. 1, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue announced July 28. The regu- 
lations required originally that registra- 
tion be made on or before July 1. The 
amended tax regulations prescribing the 
later registration follow in full text: 

The first paragraph of Article 23 of 
Regulations 44 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Every manufacturer of cereal bever- 
ages; of unfermented grape juice; of un? 
fermented fruit juices or imitations 
thereof; 0. still drinks; of naturgl or ar- 
tificial mineral waters or table waters, or 
imitations thereof; of finished or foun- 


tain sirups; of carbonic acid gas who sells | 


such gas to a manufacturer of carbonated 


beverages, or to a person conducting a} 


soda fountain, ice cream parlor, or other 
similar place of business; of carbonic acid 
gas who uses such gas in the production 
of carbonated beverages; of carbonated 
beverages made with concentrates, es- 
sences, or extracts; of carbonated bever- 
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Rise in Production 
Of Passenger Cars 


Continues for Month 


Reduction 
Trucks, However, Found 
To Lower Total Automo- 
tive Output in June 


Production of passenger automobiles 
and taxicabs continued to advance last 
month, but a decline in the output of 
trucks resulted in a small decrease in the 
total automotive production, according to 
information made available July 28 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The June production of automobiles to- 
taled 183,092 units, against 184,284 in May, 
a reduction of 1,192 machines, it was 
pointed out. The following additional in- 
formation was supplied: 

~ Faoyrth Monthly Advance 

The passenger car output climbed from 
157,683 to 160,103 vehicles, marking the 
fourth consecutive monthly advance in 
this classification. Truck production kept 
up the decline begun in May, as the out- 
put fell from 26,528 to 22,754. Taxicabs 
showed an increase from 73 units in May 
to 235 last month. 

The Canadian automotive industry, 
largely controlled by American interests, 
likewise recorded a production decrease, 
with both passenger machine sand trucks 
participating in the crop. The total out- 
put fell from 8,221 units in May to 7,112 
in June, with passenger cars declining from 
7,269 to 6,308 and trucks from 952 to 804. 

Six Months Total Declines 


The motor car output of the United 
States for the first half of the year was 
only 871,423 machines, against 1,572,935 
for the first six months of 1932. 

The production figures are based on fac- 
tory sales, including foreign assemblies 
from parts made in the United States and 
reported as complete units. Reports were 
received from 144 makers, 42 of whom 
turned out passenger cars, 113 trucks, and 
11 both passenger machines and trucks. 

Figures for passenger cars include only 
those designed as pfeasure vehicles, while 
the taxicabs reported are those built 
specifically for that purpose. Figures for 
trucks include ambulances, funeral cars, 
fire apparatus, street sweepers, and buses. 
Canadian figures are supplied to the Cen- 
sus Bureau by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Slight Decline Noted 
In Dairy Production 


Manufactured Commodities Fall 
1.5 Per Cent in Six Months 


The estimated production of manufac- 
tured dairy producta for the first half of 
1932 was about 1% per cent smaller than 
for the corresponding period of last year, 
expressed in terms of milk equivalent, the 
Department of Agriculture stated July 28. 

Creamery butter alone showed a small 
gain in output, while there were substan- 
tial declines in condensed and evaporated 
milk and cheese, the Department said. 
Stocks of all dairy products are well be- 
low last year, it was stated. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The estimated production of manufac- 
tured dairy products in the first half of 
1932 was, in terms or milk equivalent, 
about 1% per cent less than the produc- 
tion of the corresponding period of 1931. 
The only commodity to show an increase 
over the previous ycar was creamery but- 
ter, with a gain of about 0.2 per cent. 
Practically all of this gain occurred in 
the early part of the year. Cheese regis- 
tered a decrease of abou. 9 per cent, con- 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . » of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. | 


The Readers’ S um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 
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Enteréd as Second 


Revision of Debts, 
Taxes or Tariff 


Declared Unlikely 


No Need for Further Action 


In Next Session in View 
Of Present Conditions, 
Says Senator Smoot 


Mr. Glass Foresees 


Possible Debt Action 


Consideration of European 
War Obligations at World 
Economic Conference Op- 
posed by Senator Watson 


No additional tax legislation, no tariff 
revision and no World War debt revision 
are likely at the coming December session 
of Congress, according to Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance in an oral state- 
ment July 28. Senator Smoot said there 
will be no tax legislation unless something 
now not foreseen should develop, that 
there will be no occasion for further tariff 
legislation and that there is no excuse for 
either cancellation or revision of the 
World War debts the European nations 
owe the United States. 

“So far as the World War debts are 
concerned,” he said, “there is no neces- 
sity for this Government to make any 
further sacrifices than those we have al- 
/ ready made. I would not have the United 
States made the scapegoat for all the ex- 
pense of the World War. In my opinion, 
Congress will not agree to any cancella- 
tion nor should it agree te any revision.” 

Finds New Economic View 


Senator Smoot returned July 28 from 
New York City. He said he found a 
change of view about economic conditions, 
jthat the banking and business people 
there feel that an upward trend, although 
|Slow and gradual, already is under way 
in the economic and business situation in 
| this country. 





crally July 28 that readjustment of the 
European World War debts to the United 
States may prove to be to the best inter- 
ests of the United States. A former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and member of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, he said 
he had read the statements of Senator 
Borah ( .), of Idaho, Chairman of the 
| Senate Committee on Foreign ‘Relations, 
in favor of a world monetary or economic 
conference that might consider the sub- 
ject of revision of the war debts. 
Readjustment Called Possible 

“I have stated specifically in the Sen- 
ate,” Senator Glass said, “that I dissented 
from the view expressed there that there 
was to be no revision of the World War 
debts. I pointed out on the floor of the 
Senate that, aside from any question of 
sentiment involved, it might become to 
our own essential interest to readjust that 
war indebtedness.” 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Ma- 
jority Leader of the Senate, just before 
leaving Washington for the Summer, said 
orally July 28 he had nothing to add to 
his statement that while it would be en- 
tirely proper to call an _ international 





conference to discuss further use of sil- | 


ver in the world he “did not beleive it 


is up to the United States Government | 


in the first instance to call such a con- 

ference for the purpose of canceling 

debts the other nations owe to us.” 
Urges Disarmament Plan 


“I believe that,” he said, “those coun- 
tries should agree and execute a program 


of disarmament but it seems to be their | 


plan to keep the money they owe us to 


enable them to build larger military es- | 


tablishments on the European continent. 

That is all I have to say about it.” 
Senator King (Dem.),of Utah, a mem- 

ber of the Senate Committee on Finance, 

in a statement just made public, said 

Congress has declared against cancella- 
tion of debts due the United States from 
European nations but he realized that it 
is quite natural that European nations, 
with unsettled problems before them and 
the heavy burdens: resting upon them, 
should confer among themselves for the 
| purpose of reaching agreements or adopt- 
ing policies that would improve their 
economic situation. 

Senator King Cites Burdens 

“The World War imposed upon Europe 
a mountain of indebtedness,” he said. 
“Many of the people feel they are in 
chains and that unless released therefrom 
the future is but a prison house. 

“In our own land, millions of American 
citizens are being crushed beneath the 
increasing burdens of debt. The obliga- 
tions of our National Government have 
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Laws 


Harrisburg, Pa., July 28. 
f Tas laws of the 48 States relating to 

local bond issues were discussed 
and summarized today by John H. 
Dight, deputy secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, in an address 
at State College. 


Mr. Dight stated that there are 5,345 
loaning districts in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, each having power to 
issue bonds and make loans, 
this time the outstanding municipal 
bonds in Pennsylvania exceed $1,000,- 
000,000. 

The speaker explained in some de- 
tail the laws of Pennsylvania and sum- 
marized those of the other States. 
address follows in full text: 

Our subject, “State Supervision of Lo- 
cal Bond Issues” will be divided into 
two parts, as follows: 

1. Local bond issues in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 








and three other Commonwealths. 

To get a conception of the problem 
in Pennsylvania, let us note these statis- 
tics: 

The number of loaning districts in this 
Commonwealth: Counties, 67; cities, 47; 


vv 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Senater Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, said | 


Affecting Local 
In the 48 States Are Summarized | 


and at | 


His | 


2. Local bonds issues of the 44 States | 
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Shipments Abroad |Principles Fixed 


Of Steel Decrease 


Exports Fall Off During June 
After Three Months of 


Consecutive Gains 


FTER three months of consecutive 

gain, exports of iron and steel products 
dropped to 52,081 tons in June, compared 
with 80,477 tons in May, and 75,577 tons in 
June, 1931, according to figures compiled 
by the Commerce Department’s Iron and 
Steel Division. 

Exports for the first six months 
amounted to 321,753 tons, compared with 
565,261 tons for the same period last year, 
a drop of 253,506 tons. 

Japan was the months’ leading market, 
taking 18,905 tons of scrap iron, and other 
items making a total of 21,007 tons. 

Shipments to Europe alone rose in June 
as compared with May, 1,771 tons going 
there in June as compared with 1,641 in 
the pervious month. 

Trade with the countries of North and 
Central America and the West Indies 
amounted to 36 per cent of the total, 
those to South America about 9 per cent, 
those to Europe about 3 per cent, those to 





the Far East 51 per cent and shipments to 
Africa about 1 per cent, the report shows. 
—(Department of Commerce.) 


President Directs 
‘Federal Agencies to 
Control ‘Bonus Army’ 


Instructs War and Justice 
Departments to Super- 
sede District of Colum- 
bia Authorities 


The Federal Government on July 28 
took cognizance of the situation caused by 
the presence in the National Capital of 
the “Bonus Army,” comprising World War 
veterans camped in the city to urge im- 
mediate cash payment of the face value 
of their adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates, and the Secretary of War, Patrick 
J. Hurley, acting on instructions from 
President Hoover, ordered United States 
troops to clear the area in which disorders 
had occurred. 

The President, in a statement on the in- 
cident, said that “examination of a large 
number of names discloses the fact that 
a considerable part of those remaining 
ere mom. vilerans; many are communists 
aind-persons with criminal records.” He 
stated that he had asked the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, “to investi- 
gate the whole incident.” 


Commissioners Ask Aid 


Action of the President and the Secre- 
tary of War followed a statement by At- 
torney General Mitchell that the veterans 
were violating the laws of the District by 
refusing to evacuate Government-owned 
property, by unlawful assemblies in the 
streets, and b, other actions. It followed 
also notification of the President by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
that they were unable to maintain law 
and order. They asked for Federal troops. 

President Hoover’s statement follows in 
full text: 

“For some days police authorities and 
Treasury officials have been endeavoring 
to persuade the so-called bonus marchers 
| to evacuate certain buildings which they 
were occupying without permission. These 
| buildings are on sites where Government 
construction is in progress, and their dem- 
olition was necessary in order to extend 
employment in the District and to carry 
forward the Government’s construction 
program. 





: Several Injured 

“This morning the occupants of these 
| buildings were notified to evacuate, and at 
the request of the police did evacuate the 
| buildings concerned. Thereafter, however, 
several thousand men from _ different 
camps marched in and attacked the po- 
lice with brickbats and otherwise, injur- 
me several policemen, one probably fa- 
ally. 

“I have received the attached letter from 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
|lumbia, stating that they can no longer 
| preserve law and order in the District. 
“In order to put an end to this rioting 
}and defiance of civil authority, I have 
| asked the Army to assist the District au- 
| thorities to restore order. 


| Many Said to Be Communists 
“Congress made provision for the re- 
turn home of the so-called bonus march- 
ers who have ior many weeks been given 
every opportunity of free assembly, free 
speech and free petition to the Congress. 
|Some 5,000 took advantage of this ar- 
rangement and have returned to their 
|homes. An examination of a large num- 
|ber of names discloses the fact that a 
considerable part of those remaining are 
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sues 


, boroughs, 933; first-class townships, 59; 
second-class townships, 1,550; poor dis- 

| tricts, 67; school districts: first class, 2; 
second class, 18; third class, 215; fourth 
class, 2,350; total, 5,345. 

Each and every one of these political 
units has the power to issue bonds and 
to make temporary loans, so that on this 
date the outstanding municipal bonds in 
Pennsylvania exceed $1,600,000,900. 

The power to borrow money by issuing 
bonds is contained in Article 9, sections 8 
and 15 of the Constitution of the Com- 


| monwealth. Any municipal authority, 


city or borough council, county commis- 


| sioners, poor directors, supervisors, town- 


ship commissioners or board of school di- 
rectors may borrow on their own au- 
thority up to 2 per cent of the assessed 
valuation, and by vote of the electors a 


| total of 7 per cent of assessed valuation, 
| or 5 per cent above the power contained 
| in the municipal authority. 


Control of municipal securities in 
Pennsylvania is given to the/Common- 
wealth acting through the Department of 
Internal Affairs under the Act of March 
31, 1927, P. L. 91, and its supplement of 
April 11, 1929, P. L. 516. Under the Act 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





For Determining 
Power Site Costs 


Federal Commission Gives 
Opinion Upon ‘Highly 
Controversial Issues’ in 
Alabama Case 


|Disallows Profit Item 


Paid to a Subsidiary 


Unanimous Decision Sustains 
Previous Announcement of 
$6,173,576 as Cost of Mit- 
chell Dam Plant 


The Federal Power Commission on July 
28 issued “its most important opinion to 


date in the field of cost determination,” 
es to a statement by the Commis- 
sion. 

In this opinion, which is in support of 
the Commission’s recent order on the 
Mitchell Dam of the Alabama Power 
Company, certain highly controversial is- 
sues are determined for the first time by 
this Federal agency, it was stated. 

The Commisszon on July 14 announced 
that it had allowed costs totaling $6,173,- 
576 of the statement of costs claimed by 
the company in the amount of $10,646,056. 
An item of interest during construction, 
which is being calculated upon an agreed 
basis of rate,and method, is to be added 
to — allowance for legitimate original 
cost. ‘2 

_Claims Are Disallowed 

The greater part of the claimed costs 
disalloweé consisted of $3,423,864 out of 
$3,500,000 alleged by the company to have 
been the legitimate cost of the lands, 
water rights and franchises used in the 
project. 

The Commission aiso disallowed a claim 
of $183,540 representing a 3 per cent profit 
computed upon the direct and — ; 

pany, 


costs of the Dixie Construction 

a subsidiary of the licensee. <er 
_ The Mitchell Dam on the (Coosa ‘River 
in Alabama was completed 9 years ago, 
a license therefor having been granted in 
1921 under the Federal Water Power Act. 
Actual physical construction of the project 
was begun Aug. 1, 1921, and the project 
+ ge aaa in commercial operation Aug. 


Largest Case Yet Adjudicated ; 

On” March 29, 1930,’ the’ licensee “filed 
an itemized statement of the costs of the 
criginal project, claiming $10,646,056 as 
the actual cost up to Dec. 31, 1925. This 
claim now has received final adjudication 
and is the largest contested case disposed 
cf, according to the Commission’s state- 
ment. 

The present opinion presents the unani- 
mous judgment of the four members of 
the Commission, according to an oral 
statement by Dr. George Otis Smith, 
Chairman, who said that Commissioner 
Garsaud did not participate because his 
term expired about the time the matter 
was up for consideration. Dr. Smith ap- 
pended a concurring opinion, and Com- 
missioner McNinch wrote a separate opin- 
ion in which he concurred with the main 
opinion and dissented on one point rela- 
tive to an allowance for organization ex- 
pense. 

The question of the jurisdiction of the 
Commission to proceed in this case was 
raised by the company and was disposed 
cf in the opinion as follows: 

Clarion River Case Cited 


“The Commission’s jurisdiction to pro- 
ceed in the present case has recently been 
settled by the court’s decision in Clarion 
River Power Company v. George Otis 
Smith et al., (D. C. Appeals, May 31, 1932). 
That case sustained the Commission’s 
power ‘to conduct an official hearing to 
ascertain the original cost and net invest- 
ment’ of a hydroelectric project, such as 
here involved. 

“Licensee suggests, however, that this 
goes only to the hearing, and that the 
court was without power to pass upon 
the Commission's jurisdiction to determine 
these facts in advance of any attempt to 
put them to regulatory use. The distinc- 
tion seems immaterial for present pur- 
poses. As the Commission can hold hear- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


States Must Furnish 
Share of Relief Funds 


Warned by Finance Agency in 
Granting Illinois Loan 


Warnings that States must meet their 
relief needs out of their pubilc and private 
sources before attempting to dip into the 
$300,000,000 Federal aid fund set up by 
the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act, was issued by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation when it granted on 
July 27 its first loan to a State. 

In advancing $3,000,000 to the State of 
Illinois because local relief funds there will 
be exhausted at the end of this month, 
the Corporation told all States that it 
would expect them to furnish a sub- 
stantial share of the relief money. The 
Corporation’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation today an- 
nounced that the Corporation had made 
available $3,000,000, to the State of Illi- 
nois, under Title I of the Emergency Re- 
lief and Construction Act of 1932, to be 
used in relieving the hardship resulting 
from unemployment. The law provides 
that the amount shall be reimbursed to 
the Corporation with interest thereon at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum in the 
manner provided in Title I. 

In making funds available under the 
new Act for the relief of destitution, the 
Board desires to say that the Corporation 
will expect all States to meet their needs 
to the greatest extent possible from their 
public and private sources, and call upon 
the Corporation only as a last resort to 
supplement their own efforts. Otherwise, 
the $300,000,000 made available by the law 
will not be sufficient to meet the purposes 
desired or all requirements for such pur- 
poses. 

The action of the Board today in mak- 
ing $3,000,000 available to Illinois was due 


‘LContinued on Page 2, Column 1.3 













Plan Protested 
As Destructive 

Clone Bill Provision Would 
Eliminate Dual System, 


Banker Tells Meeting of 
State Supervisors 


é 
















Philadelphia, Pa., July 28.—Any imposi- 
tion of a branch banking system upon | 
the 48 States by Act of Congress was pro- 
tested today in a speech by H. B. Mc- 
Dowell, vice president of the McDowell 
National Bank, of Sharon, Pa., before the 
convention of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks. | 

The enactment of section 19 of the bill 

nding in Congress, known as the Glass 

, providing for branch banking by na- 
tional banks, would result, he said, in 
competition between branch systems lead- 
ing to the same conditions which were 
brought about by the granting of an ex- 
cessive number of charters for independ- 
ent unit banks. 


Opposed as ‘Radicalism’ 
Mr. McDowell's address, follows.in full 
text: 


This movement inaugurated in Congress | 
to force “unified banking” upon us by 
Federal legislative fiat, whether by the) 
method contemplated in section 19 of the | 
Glass bill or in some other way, will, if 
successful, destroy our American dual sys- 
tem of unit banks, State and national; | 
and take away the only remaining chance | 
we have for rebuilding along sound lines, | 
the future economic life and commercial 
advancement of this Nation. Those who 
view the outlook as I do are therefore 
called upon personally to do their utmost 
not only to oppose such unwarranted rad- 
icalism but also to interpret to others the 

undwork on which our opposition is 
ed. 

This subject of branch banking—both as 
a theoretical system in America and as a 
banking process tending towards further 
concentration of our money power—has 
been before bankers and governmental au- 
thorities for many years. In 1925 a futile 
attempt was made to put the American 
Bankers’ Association Convention on record 
in favor of nation-wide branch banking. | 
The subject was then permitted to lie 
dormant until May, 1928, when the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, John W. Pole, in 
an address before the Maryland Bankers’ 
Association, stated that 5,000 banks had 
failed, having liabilities of $1,500,000,000. 
He thereupon recommended enactment of 
a Federal law permitting branch banking 
within so-called “trade areas.” 

Proposal Again Rejected 

In 1930 the A. B. A. again considered 
this question and again it was “thumbs | 
down” on any and all branch banking 


| 


independently imposed by Federal law. ||| 


The association declared for 
branch banking privileges 


identical 
for State 








chartered banks and national banks within | 





the boundaries of any State. Also the 1930 | 
resolution referred to community-wide | 
branch banking in metropolitan areas and 
country-wide branch banking in rural| 
districts where economically justified. | 

We who oppose unified branch banking | 
imposed by Federal law do not object to| 
the terms of this resolution, nor do we} 
object to all forms of branch banking, so | 
long as the form is left to the judgment of | 
the individual States. 

At the time of Mr. Pole’s address in 1928, 
his bank-failure figures allowed only an 
average of $300,000 in total liability for | 
each failed bank. Many large banks were | 
necessarily included so that a great many | 








small banks must have been likewise ||; 


listed: Many banks that had no chance | 
to succeed when their charters 
granted. In the nine years prior to 1928, 


total bank failure had been 4,439. Many 
States had very few failures. | 
Following the Comptroller's branch 


banking pronouncement a running fire of | 
Propaganda was turned loose against the | 
unit bank (or as more often designated, — 
the country bank) with the result that 
total bank failures jumped in the next | 
two and one-half years to 7,193. This) 
represents an increase in the rate of 
bank closures of about 62 per cent after 
the attack was made. 

Foreign Loans Discussed | 

We hear much today of frozen loans. | 
Of course, strictly speaking, loans are 
nearly always frozen. Very little credit| 
can be liquidated in cash, because there 
is not that much cash, and most loans are | 
paid by a transfer of credit. Depositors, | 
however, have changed their status, and | 
have demanded cash for their credits, and | 
loanable funds have dried up. | 

The relationship between bank and de+ 
Positor has changed, and when the local | 
bank fails, the people owe each other | 
without the intervention of the interme- 
Giary, the bank. Now if local improve- 
ments have been provided by locai joans 
the community has benefited, and all of 
the people are the beneficiaries. So even 
the failure of the bank does not remove 
all of the benefits that have been cre- 
ated in a given community by its unit 
bank. 

A much different picture than we would 
have if a branch bank gathered up money 
as deposits, and shippéd the money to 
the head office at another place for in- 
vestment in pet projects either in this 
country or abroad. Upon failure of that 
branch, the community has not only lost 
its: deposits, but has received no compen 
sating advantages. 

And let us note here that bank depos- 
itors are particularly fortunate that the 
purchasing power of the dollar has ad- 





States Warned to Supply 
Share of Funds for Relief 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


to the emergancy that exists in that State, 
where it appears that relief funds will be 
exhausted in certain localities by the end 
of the present month. 

The application of Governor Emmer- 
son and supporting data placed before the 
Corporation outlined the needs existing in 
certain Illinois counties; urged that local 
and State funds immediately available are 
inadequate; and supplied information con- 
cerning the administrative methods of the 
State Relief Commission and the alloca- 
tion of funds by that Commission. 

The Mlinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion was organized under legislation en- 
acted at a special session of the State Leg- 
islature in February of this year. 
same legislation made provision for raising 
a fund of $18,750,000 for relief of distress 
growing out of unemployment to supple- 
ment local public and private funds. 

The application presented to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation by the 
Governor of Illinois stated that of the 
$18,750,000 State of Illinois notes to pro- 
vide relief funds, the amount of $17,950,000 
had been sold (prior to July 19, 1932) and 
the is expended in Cook County and 
in 41 other counties where private and 


loéal governmental funds had been in-| 


adequate to meet the needs. Later infor- 


mation pointed out that the remainder | as at present set up. 
of the bonds had been sold and that the|the promotion-minded banker and the | 
eds would be exhausted within a/ raw promoter, both representing extremely | 


days. 


The Corporation in all cases will insist | li 
that the States and local communities | State 



































































































were | yanced, and the 1932 dollar in purchasing | 


| that 


The | 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Statement of the Federal Farm Board 
dealing with development of cooperative 
marketing of cotton. | 
Page 8, col. 3 

Exports of numerous foodstuffs increased 
in volume last year, though a value decrease 
‘was noted, says Commerce Department. 

Page 1, col, 1 

Decline of 1.5 per cent noted in production 

of a sa eae in rT 
says ment o: riculture. 
— iy eee 1, col. 4 





= es 
Aviation 
President Hoover presents distinguished 
fiying cross to John lando and Russell N. 
Boardman for their transatlantic flight to | 
rkey. 
te Page 7, col. 3 | 


Commercial and civil aviation progressing | 
in the Netherlands, Department of Com- 
merce is informed 

Page 6, col. 1 


Banks and Banking 


Branch and unit banking systems dis- 
cussed at meeting of State king Super- | 
visors. 

Page 1, col. 3 | 


Federal reserve banks, weekly consolidated 
condition statement. 





Page 7, col. 5 


Australia Commonwealth Bank Board au- 
thorized to hold regerve against note issue 
either in sterling, or gold, or both. 

Page 7, ¢ol. 3 

Branch banking proposal in Glass bill op- 
posed by banker in address before national 
convention of Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks. 

Page 2, col. 1 

Use of part of Federal loan by building 
society for retiring stock sustained. 

Page 7, col. 3 

Weekly summary of Federal reserve bank 
credit issued by Federal Reserve Board. 

Page 7, col. 7 





Congress 


Question of constitutionality of Ken- 
tucky’s 1932 Redistricting Act carried to 
Court of Appeals. 

Page 4, col. 2 





Construction 


Transportation as a factor in good hous- 
ing discussed by Dan H. Wheeler, Secretary, 
Committee on City Planning and Zoning of 
the President’s Conference on Home Bulld- 
ing and Home Ownership. 

Page 8, col. 1 


Road construction program of National | 
Park Service for fiscal year is proved. 
e 3, col. 1 








Corporation Finance 


President Hoover names Charles A. Miller, 
Utica, N. ¥., banker, to board of directors 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Page 3, col. 2 

New valuation of St. Louis & O'Fallon} 
Railway recommended in proposed report to 
Interstate Commerce Commission by exam- 
iner. 

Page 1, col. 1 

States must furnish share of relief funds, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation warns 
in granting $3,000,000 loan to Illinois. 

Page 1, col. 7 








Current Law 





Latest decisions of Federal and State | 
courts. ) } 
Page 4, col. 5 
’ e 
Pelneation 


Opportunities offered by schools of inter- | 
est and value to the unemployed described 
by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of 
the President’s Organization on Unemploy- ; 
ment Relief. | 

Page 8, col. 1 | 

Value obtained from the tax money spent 
on schools is dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of good health of children, according 
to a statement by Dr. J. R. Earp, Director of 
the New Mexico Bureau of Public Health. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 

Government books and publications listed. 

Page 4, col. 7 





power is worth 25 per cent more than 
the 1929 dollar. 

Your attention is directed to the fact | 
“events and circumstances” have | 
been created for the purpose of spreading 
the impression that strength lies only 
with city banks and that city banks ac- 
cordingly must be permitted to establish 
branches in order to save the country 
bank from utter destruction. 

Propaganda Charged 

As a result of this widely circulated mis- | 
information—much of it from apparently 
reliable sources—a great many well in- 
tentioned persons have been led to ad- 
here to the desirability of branch bank- 
ing as a system, without grasping the 
significance and grave Ganger of having 
such a system independently imposed 
upon the States by act of Congress. Nor 
do they seem to realize the demoralizing 
effects upon country banks of misleading | 
propaganda. 

Even those (especially those engaged in 1 
business), who like to point to the Ca-| 
nadian system, would lose a great deal of 
their enthusiasm, if they knew the pro- 
visions of sections 88 and 89 of the Ca-| 
nadian bank law. 











|United 
Netherlands, 2,846,000 pounds. 


pounds; 
pounds; Canada, 2,708,000 pounds; Mex-| 1 : 
\ico, 2,337,000 pounds; Argentina, 1,330,000| From the situation in North Dakota one 
pounds. 


Netherlands, 


> = 
Engineering 
Contract for fabricating steel pipe for 
a tunnels at Hoover Dam is signed 
partment of Interior Per 


Exporting and Importing 
Ex of rent cellulose sheeting 
show consistent gains, according to Com- 
merce Department. 
Page 5, col. 4 


Exports of numerous foodstuffs increased 
in volume last year, though a value decrease 
was noted, says Commerce Department. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Hungary seeking to barter farm products 

for coke. 





2, "col. 6} 


Page 6, col. 7 


Exports of iron and steel produced de- 
clined in June, according to Department of 


Commerce, 
Page 1, col. 6 


Federal Courts 


Oklahoma tax on contract motor carriers 
upheld; full’ text of three-judge court’s de- 
cision. 

Page 4, col. 1 

Three-ju Federal court denies plea for 
temporary restraining order against enforce- 
ment of Texas oil production restrictions. 

Page 5, col. 4 


> + 
Foreign Relations 
Duties of American sectfon of Interna- 
tional Water Commission are taken over by 
International Boundary Commission, United 
States and Mexico, Department of State an- 


nounces. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Revision of war debts, taxes or tariff un- 
likely in next session of Congress, says Sen- 
ator Smoot. 


Page 1, col. 5 j.wase 


General Business Conditions 


President Hoover is told that business 
conditions are improving slowly. 
Page 3, col. 2 
Military conditions in Brazil drastically 
curtail business and industry, Commerce 
Department is informed. 
Page 2, col. 6 
Downward trend in Yugoslavia economic 
conditions continues for first quarter of 
year, says Commerce Department. 
Page 2, col. 7 
Weekly business statistics assembled and 
made public by Commerce Department. 
Page 6, col. 4 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Statement of the Federal Farm Board 
dealing with development of cooperative 
marketing of cotton. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Government Finance 


Investigator authorized by Senate sub- 
committee to continue investigation of 
stock exchange practices during the Sum- 
mer. 

Page 3, col. 6 

Former Senator Pomerene confers with | 
President regarding duties as director of 
Reconstruction Corporation. 

Page 3, col. 6 


Treasury issues for relief work oversub- 
scribed more than eight times. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Use of part of Federal loan by building 

society for retiring stock sustained. | 

Page 7, col. 3 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Health 


Value obtained from the tax money spent 
on schools is dependent upon the mainte- | 
nance of good health of children, according 
to a statement by Dr. J. R. Earp, Director of 
the New Mexico Bureau of Public Health. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Importance of birth_certificates as docu- 
ments pointed out by Dr. Theodore B. Appel, 
Secretary of Health, State of amy 

col. 

Dependence on clinics for medical and 
dental care said to be increasing. 

Page 3, col. 2 

Public health is generally favorable de- 
spite prevailing economic conditions, Public 
Health Service reports. | 

Page 1, col. 2 


Page 7, col. 4 








Foodstuff Exports Show 


Greater Volume for Year 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


| creased, the volume of increase, and re- 
| spective markets involved: 


Meat products, including lard: United | 


Kingdom, 17,791,000 pounds; Panama, 1-| 
| 908,365 pounds; Cuba, 1,930,000 pounds; | ing law whereby this bank may have a 
| France, 1,792,000 pounds. 


Animal fats: Canada, 9,483,000 pounds; 
Kingdom, 3,746,000 pounds; 


Vegetable oils and fats: Cuba, 5,145,000 | 
United Kingdom, 3,853,000 | 


Oilseeds: Netherlands, 5,759,000 pounds; 


Mexico, 3,432,000 pounds; Germany, 2,-| those conditions which the advocate of 
| 726,000 pounds. 


Rice: Germany, 4,297,000 pounds; | 
1,928,972 pounds; France, | 
911,158 pounds. | 


Rice flour, meal and broken rice (all | 


}markets), 19,564,000 pounds. 


Wheat: China, Hong Kong and Kwan- , 


|tung, 10,679,000 bushels; Belgium, 4,473,- 


. 1 ; 000 bushels; Brazil, 4,525,000 bushels: 
The law gives almcst a blanket priv-| . a" Rete Bars - <a | 
ilege to the banks. The Canadian banker | France, 716,965 bushels; Germany, 389,953 | 


is a silent partner in any industry or 
business to which he loans money. And| 
in addition he has a first lien on all of 
the liquid assets of the business, not only 
those originally accepted as security, but 
upon goods which, in the course of busi- 
ness, are substituted therefor. The lien) 
of the bank is prior to the lien of any| 
other creditor. The banker absolutely con- 
trols its debtors. I wonder if the manu- 
facturers and dealers in goods at whole- 
sale, and other bank debtors would like | 
that sort of law in this country. 


Canadian Law Cited 

Were the Glass bill including section 19} 
adopted, any bank or any group of pro- 
moters with $500,000 capital and a na- 
tional bank charter could extend branches | 
ever any State and also 50 miles across | 
the border into an adjoining State, 
whether or not that State permits branch 
banking. 

Section would permit wide-open 
competition. It would also permit the 
use of demoralizing, strong-arm consoli- 
dation policies which would finally disrupi 
existing banks. Competition between 
branch systems themselves would ensue 
and very soon we would have exacily the 
same set of conditions that the granting 
of an excessive number of charters has 
already precipziated upon us. 

Can you not visualize the “comfortable 
sanctuary” provided by section 19 for the 
conscienceless blue-sky promoter and the | 
havoc he could work with established 
|banks? Surely one does not need to be a| 
|prophet to predict what would happen! | 

Bank failures are admittedly severe} 
{medicine for depositor ,stockholder and | 
bank officer alike. Nevertheless, reduc- | 
tion in the number of banks from 30,800 | 
|in 1921 (an average of one bank for every 
3,400 population( to 20,200 banks in 1932 
;(an average of one bank for every 6,100 | 
population) carries the final remedy for 
our over-banked situation. A further | 
|palliative would be still fewer banks as | 
|the result of further consolidations in all | 
|communities as yet oversupplied with 
| banking facilities. | 
Most of all would section 19 inject re- 
|newed competition into our banking field 
It would reestablish | 


| 


| 
| 


19 


fe. Under section 19 every one of your | 


banking departments 


be driven into ruinous competition with | 





| tons. 


tons. 
| Dried milk (all markets), 


| pounds. 
| pounds. 


| Federal law. 


Cotton seed cake (all markets), 96,525 | 


Oatmeal in bulk (all markets), 11,932,- 


524 pounds. 


Cotton seed meal (all markets), 14,570 


6,577,000 | 


| pounds. 


Dried fruits (all markets), 62,329,000 


Canned fruits (all markets), 44,086,000 


Edible nuts, other than peanuts (all | 


| markets), 3,319,119 pounds. 


Honey (all markets), 496,920 pounds. 
Refined sugar (to Canada), ‘1,100,000 


| pounds. 


Glucose (to United Kingdom), 2,295,000 


| pounds, 


Among other foodstuffs items register- 


ing increases in important markets, ac- 
cording to the Commerce Department list | 
| were butter, cheese, eggs, dressed poultry, | 
fruit juices. 
| apple exports *c 
| ports of grapefruit established a new high | 
| record for this product. 


phe progressive increase in 
ontinued in 1931 while ex- 


l Is there a sound bank or 
sound-thinking person anywhere who 


| would not seek to be delivered from such |i! has first been made certain that the 
a situation? 


The Vandenberg amendment of section 
19 ‘is intended only to dull the sensibilities 
of the banker who believes that his estab- 
lished business would be threatened by 
the enactment of section 19 as first writ- 
ten. The amendment reads as follows: 

“Except in a city, town or village where 


there is no national or State bank regu- | 


larly transacting customary banking busi- 
ness, no such (branch banking) associa- 
tion shall establish a branch except by 
taking over an existing unit bank or an 
affiliate of such association.” 

In a community having two or more 
banks, a fight for control of established 
local banks could be the only result of 


| section 19, either with or without this 


amendemnt. Nevertheless, the Vanden- 


| berg amendment has already been used 
|to lull the bankers of North Dakota to| 


sleep. 


19 with the 


furnish a substantial art of the relief | either swept out of existence, or it would | posed amendment. 
eeded. However, the North Dakota action may 


| Municipal 


|Petroleum and Its Products 


| craze for bigness, believe that «the Fed- 


|lar promises now being made by the ad- 


Their State Association recently!owns bonds that Ww 

|; adepted a resolution supporting section a 
y Vandenberg amendment. 
|dangerous forces in American business | These bankers were assured by folks who | expert 
know better, that adequate protection for 
would be} existing banks is afforded by this pro-| th 





« READERS’ SUMMARY. » » » 


Public Utilities 


pentinuation of transcript of testimony 


Highways 
Road construction of National 
Park Service for fiscal —e ew j 


Insurance 


Holt-Rowe Broadcasting Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va., held to be agent of Union Mutual 
Life Co,, of Des Moines, Iowa, Attorney Gen- 
eral West Virginia rules. 

Page 5, col. 1 


for, insurance 


Page 5, col. 1 
Victory Life Insurance Co., of Calcaso, is 
laced in hands of Federal receiver, Illinois 
tate Insurance Division announces. 

Page 5, col. 7 


Hamburg American Insurance Co., of New 
York, ordered to suspend operations for one 


year. 
Page 5, col. 4 


Iron and Steel 


Exports of iron and steel produced de- 
clined in June, according to Department of 


Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 6 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates at eat 


Labor 


Opportunities offered by schools of inter- 
est and value to the unemployed described 
by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of 
the President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 

Page 8, col. 1 


‘President asked to call conference of 
miners and certain coal operators to settle 


ispute. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 


President asked to call conference of 
miners and certain coal operators to settle 


wage dispute. 
Page 3, col. 2 
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ts Power development. 
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Motor Transport 


Oklahoma tax on contract motor carriers 
upheld; full text of three-judge court's de- 


cision. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Production of passenger automobiles and 
taxicabs advances in June, though decline 
in total automotive cutput is caused by drop 
in mumber'of trucks, says Commerce De- 


artment. 
. Page 1, col. 4 
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Finance 
Laws of 48 States relating to local bond 
issues summarized by John H. Dight, deputy 
secretary of Pennsylvania Department of 
Internal Affairs. 
Page 1, col. 5 
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tu 


Three-judge Federal court denies plea for 
temporary restraining order @gainst enforce- 
ment of Texas oil production restrictions. 

Page 5, col. 4 


Postal Service 


Thousands of “duns” for overdue bills are 
being sent by postal card, since the 3-cent 
rate became effective, which is in violation 
of law, Post Office Department warns. 


Page 1, col. 2} uncollected taxes reported in New Jersey. 
Page 4, col. 5 
© Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
President Tax Appeals summarized. 
President’s day at the Executive Offices. Page 4, col. 3 
Page 3, col. 7 


Price Control 


Information on rents in Washington as 
compared with other cities asked of Labor 
Department by Senate subcommittee. 

Page 3, col. 1 


Production Statistics 


Production of passenger automobiles and 
taxicabs advances in June, though decline 
in total automotive output is caused by drop 
in number of trucks, says Commerce De- 


partment. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Decline of 1.5 per cent noted in production 
of manufactured dairy commodities in six 
months, says Department of Agriculture. 
Page 1, col. 4 
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have been taken on the principle of “any 
old port in a storm,” for in that State 
they have highly developed group bank- 
ing. They also have a great many villages 
without banking facilities. A sort of 
“bootleg banking” has been started in 
these villages by private individuals. Also 
they have the Bank of North Dakota in 
Bismarck on whose behalf their politicians 
are continually advocating a branch bank- 


branch in each county, with the County 
Treasurer as the banker. 

You would have to cheat to beat a 
set-up like that, and perhaps the unit 
bankers of North Dakota are more or 
less justified in grasping at the straw of 
section 19. But after all, it is just a straw. 


fact at least is proved conclusively, 
namely, that group banking fails to cure 


section 19 promise to hope to cure through 
branch banking. 

Those who read the inspired articles 
now appearing in all classes of magazines 
and who do not take “setting-up exer- 
cises” with the head, may have come to 
believe that with group, chain or branch 
banking established, all banking troubles 
would disappear. 

This fallacy doubtless caused the birth 
of some of our largest groups of banks, 
whose promoters in addition to their 





eral Farm Board would be able to stabilize 
grain prices. They know better now and 
we know that they did not furnish those 
“much needed” banking facilities to small 
communities, as had been announced in 
high places. 


‘Promises’ Are Reviewed 
Let us review for a moment, five simi- 


vocates of branch banking: 


1. They promise a cessation of bank 
| failures because weak banks will be ab- 
| sorbed. 

2. They promise that branches will be 
widely scattered so as to divide the risk 
caused by the lack of diversification in 
local business enterprises. 

3. They promise expert management— 
that is, the services of professionals to be 
substituted for those of amateurs. 
| 4, They promise a sort of superbanker 
| who sees all, hears all, and knows all, and 
| who can never make mistakes or be misled. 

5. They promise to restore confidence. 

As for absorbing weak banks under 
branch banking, can anyone believe that 
any good bank is going to take over a 
weak or insolvent institution except where 


| stronger bank will have no losses to as- 
sume? Of course, the answer is no. On 
; the other hand, wherever a branch is es- 
| tablished or an existing bank is taken into 
|a branch system in territory occupied by 
|@ weak bank, the failure of the latter can 
be guaranteed. 

| With regard to the conduct of bank- 
ing in widely scattered locations, it is well 
|known that a widely scattered business 
}can not be well managed. And you peo- 
|ple know that that sort of bank can not 
|be properly examined, nor can it be ade- 
|quately supervised. So promise No. 2 can 
be dismissed. 

The third promise has to do with sup- 
plying expert bank management—that is, 
the services of “professionals” as opposed 
to the services of amateurs. You will par- 
don a smile—not too gleeful—on my part. 
I am the owner of certain stocks in com- 
panies managed by experts. My bank 
recom- 
Therefore, 
some personal knowledge of what | 
management costs. | 

I invested my own funds and 
ose of my bank, I did not know about 
secret bonuses; about division of profits 
with the management; and about rights! 








| mended, and sold by experts. 
I have 


When 
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power rates of Broad Ri 


Radio 


Holt-Rowe ng Co., 
W. Va., held to be agent of Union Mutual 
Life Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, Attorney Gen- 
eral of West Virginia rules. 


ann received by Radio Commis- 
on. 


Railroads 


Rate and finance decisions announced by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


New valuation of St. Louis & 
Railway recommended 


iner, 


Rubber Products 


Prices for crude rubbef show gradual up- 
ward trend. 


Simplified Practice 


Slate trade reaffirms simplified practice 
recommendations. 


plified rules covering polished cotton twine 
now available. 


Social Welfare 


nysically handieapped 
physically han 

f Wisconst: : 
aon. president of the State Board of Con- 


State Courts 


Question of constitutionality 


State Finance 
States must furnish share of relief funds, 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation warns 
in granting $3,000,000 loan to Mlinois. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Taxation 


upheld; full text of three-judge court's de- | 
cision. 


new Revenue Act must register by Aug. 1, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue announces. 


likely in next session of Congress, says Sen- 


| Tariff 


likely In next session of Congress, says Sen- | 
ator Smoot. 


Veterans 


of “Bonus Army” in District of Columbia. 
Page 


to buy stock at secret prices. 
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Oklahoma tax on contract motor carriers 


Page 4, col. 1 
Gain of 3 per cent over 1930 in amount of 


Manufacturers of soft drinks taxable under 


t Page 1, col. 4 
Revision of war debts, taxes or tariff un- 


or Smoot. 


Page 1, col. 5 | 





Revision of war debts, taxes or tariff un- 
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President directs Federal action in control 
1, col. 6 


Now I know 
a lot about them and have a better con-| 
ception of what this word “professional” 


means in big business. 


A friend of mine was employed at $50,- 


000 a year by a certain corporation. The 


corporation expanded and with the broad- 
ening of my friend’s work his nominal 


salary was increased to $75,000 a year— 
that is, the stockholders believed his sal- 
ary was $75,000. 


But my friend and his fellow officers 
participated in a pooi of 5 per cent of the 


net earnings of the corporation and also 


were permitted to buy corporation stock 
at 60 per cent of its market value. That 
job was worth to my friend $175,000 a 


year. This was “professional” manage- 
ment in one very large corporation, and 
there have been many such. May the 


Lord deliver us from “experts”! 


As for the superbanker, let us see where 
we are to find this type. Since nation- 


| wide branch banking is not with us yet, 


we will again search in another field— 


for instance, railroads. 


I read the other day that two of the 
railroad executives receive each $135,000 a 
year. Of course, such minor things as 
bonuses were not mentioned. The average 
salary of railroad executives was stated at 
about $30,000 a year. 


I do not know how much it takes to hire 
the services of either an expert or profes- 


sional railroad executive. Let us assume | 


that these men are professionals. Let us 
assume that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is a professional body. Let 
us also assume that the large city banks 


and the large groups and chains of banks 


are managed by professionals. 

This is the set-up proposed by Senator 
Glass in his instructions to Eugene Meyer, 
head of the Federal Reserve Board, viz.: 
A strong central authority over banks cor- 
responding to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; the unified system of banks 
corresponding to the unified system of 
railroads; and the professional manage- 
ment supplied by existing large banks, or 
groups or Chains. 


Turn now to any bank with a sizeable | 
list of railroad bonds and what have you? | 


We take for granted that bonds sanctioned 
in the first instance by the expert railroad 
executive; approved by the expert Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; and sold by 
the expert banker, were offered in good 
faith. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that these men did not guess right, and 
that their combined mistakes of judgment 
have turned out to be very costly for this 
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Military Conditions Pierand Trend 


Affect Brazil Trade 





Both Business and Industry 


isting in Brazil 


Are Said to Be Dras- 
tically Curtailed 


Because of the military conditions ex- 
business and industry 


. 


have been drastically curtailed, and fig- 
ures on the country’s foreign trade are 
difficult’ to get ‘because of the closing of 
the port of Sao Paulo, through which half 
of the Nation’s trade passes, according 
to a cable to the Commerce Department 
from Commercial Attache Carlton Jack- 
son, Rio de Janeiro. 


able, but exports from Rio and Victoria 
through July 22 amounted to 25,942 bags 
and 79,531 bags, respectively, and stocks 
at those ports consisted of 365,922 bags 
and 62,250 bags. 


ously reduced possible yields of 
and minor local crops. 
tions are fairly normal. 
men in the manganese mining industry 
in Minas Geraes have been thrown out 
of work owing to the disruption in that 
industry. —(Department of Commerce.) 


Contract Is Sign 


‘About $11,000,000 Needed 


steel pipe for the pressure tunnels at 
Hoover Dam, involving almost $11,000,000, 
has been signed at Denver, Colo., and this 
phase of the work is expected to start in 
the near future, according to information 
made available at the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, July 28. | 


Babcock and Wilcox, of Denver and New 
York, whose bid for the job was $10,908,- 
000, has furnished the required bond of 
$6,000,000 indemnifying the Government 
against loss through any possible violation 
of patent suits and other obligations of 
the contract, it was explained. The fol- 
ee additional information was sup- 
plied: 


have yet to be entered into. The next ac- 
tion will be formal notification by the 
Government for the company to proceed 
in the execution of the contract and its 
acknowledgment of completing the work 
in 
quirements under the various schedules. 
The work will involve the manufacture | 
of steel pipe for the four pressure tunnels 
at the dam on the Colorado River, leading 
from the intake towers to the power plant 
and the outlet works. 
of the size contemplated have ever before! 
been manufactured. Each section, 30 feet 
in diameter, will weigh upward to 150 
tons. Its very immensity makes transpor- 
tation of the pipe by rail from a factory 
any distance away an impossibility. 


plant will be set up on the desert hills 
of Nevada. 
mile from the dam. When manufactured, 
the pipe will be run through the 50-foot- 
wide concrete tunnels which already have 
been cut through the mountain to con- 
vey the water of the reservoir to the tur- 
bines of the electric plant below the dam 
where power is to be generated. 





country. Why should it and how should 
it be any different from the railroa@ sit- 
uation, were we to substitute banks for 
railroads in the set-up? 


Effect on Restoring Confidence 


As for the promise to restore confidence. 
Well, they could accomplish that now if 
they were to cease telling the worki how 
foolish all country bankers are and how 
poorly their banks are managed. Remem- 
ber that only 5.4 per cent of all deposits 
are tied up in suspensions, and more than 
94 per cent of all deposits are in open 
banks. 

During several months this year, I have 
had compiled a list of defauited bonds. 
I have paid no attention to sour stocks 
and other securities. Omitting 1930 and 
1931, entirely, to July 1, my list showed 
over 1,400 different issues of bonds in 
default. Those bonds were originated and 
sold by 260 dealers all located in cities 
and including almost all of the best known 
‘bond dealers, large city banks, and large 
groups and chains. 

Is it possible that there is a direct and 
intimate relationship between these facts 
and the latk of confidence that now ex- 
ists and would one be expected to find 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 
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Indiana Utility Is Granted 


the issuance last January of a temporary 
restraining order, a three-judge Federal 
court has granted an interlocutory 
junction on petition of the Indiana Gen- 
eral Service Co. against the order of the 
Public Service Commission reducing elec- 










Complete coffee figures are not obtain- 


In Northeast Brazil drought has seri- 
cotton 
Other crop condi- 

More than 3,000 





ed 
For Special Tunnel 


Pipe at Hoover Dam 


In Making of Huge Tubes | 
Near Site, Says Depart- 
ment of Interior 


The contract for fabricating the huge 


The company which received the award, 


Formal Notification Next 
Only certain preiiminary negotiations 


accordance with the time limit re- 


No sections of pipe 


Plant to Be Set Up 
In consequence, a large steel fabrication 


Its location will be about a 


Injunction in Rate Action 


Indianapolis, t!d., July 28.—Following 


in- 


For Yugoslavia 
Trade Continues 


Foreign Commerce 47 Per 
Cent Below That of First 
Quarter of 1931, States 
Commerce Department 








“The steady Gownward trend of indus- 
trial activity which was noted in Yugo- 
slavia during the Winter months contin- 
ued until the close of the first quarter 
of 1932, according to a report from Con- 
sul Reed Paige Clark, Belgrade, Yugo- 
Slavia, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. Unfavorable weather con- 
ditions greatly retarded all field work and, 


impeding communications, caused much 
loss to all branches of industry. Under 
such circumstances the depression was 
acutely felt. 

Taken as a whole, economic and indus- 
trial activities reveal a desperate struggle 
with the economic depression and an en- 
deavor to find an issue therefrom involv- 
ing as little loss as possible. The turn 
to the worse in economic conditions dur- 
ing the period under review is especially 
noted in the diminution by 47 per cent of 
the country’s foreign trade as compared 
to the first three months of 1931, and by 
6i per cent as compared to the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. 

The decline in the domestic trade is 
best illustrated by the reduction of 9.3 
per cent in railway communications and of 
39.7 per cent in river navigation. Unem- 
ployment has almost doubled, and the 
number of bankruptcies and compulsory 
compositions has increased by 109 per cent 
over the first quarter of the preceding 
year. 


Better Developments Possible 


In spite of such unfavorable circum- 
stances one should not arrive at pessimis- 
tic conclusions as regards further develop- 
ments in the economic situation. The pe- 
riod January-March, in agricultural coun- 
tries, is usually a time of slow activity, 
especially so if the Winter is abnormally 
long and cold as was the case in Yugo- 
savia this year. Only the growth of the 
crops and the results of the harvest can 
Getermine the actual economic situation 
ol this year. 

The industrial situation became more 
difficult during the first quarter of 1932, 
partly owing to the usual Winter condi- 
tions and partly because of the increasing 
obstacles to normal international com- 
mercial relations. The latter factor was 
felt especially in those branches of indus- 
try that are principally engaged in the 
manufacture of goods intended for ex- 
port. Thus the lumber industry, owing 
to reduced exports has been obliged to 
| curtail its output by 40 per cent as com- 
pared to the year 1930-31, and several 
enterprises have been compelted to sus- 
pend operations. 


Chemical Experts Drop 


Exports of all products of the chemical 
industry have dropped considerably and 
this has led to reduced production. The 
cyanamid industry during the quarter op- 
}erated at one one-third the usual rate. 
Cellulose factories in view of the keen 
competition of other countries were 
obliged to suspend production. The con- 
sumption of soap dropped by 30-50 per 
‘eent. The production of ferro-silicon 
must be suspended until the stocks on 
hand are liquidated. The soda industry 
operated at only three-fourths the usual 
rate. The export of artificial organic 
fertilizers to the United States, hitherto 
‘constant, is now greatly impeded, and 
in several cases difficulty has been en- 
| countered for the first time in this trade 
collecting payment for orders delivered. 

Among the industries serving the do- 
| mestic markets the most favorable po- 
sition is occupied by enterprises supplying 
articles of general consumption, but even 
their trade is suffering owing to the re- 
duced purchasing power of the popula- 
tion.—_(Department of Commerce.) 





|tric rates in the City of Marion by 20 
per cent. 

The company was required to post a 
bond of $100,000 conditioned upon the re- 
iturn to customers of all excess charges 
collected in the event that the injunction 
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Road Program 
Is Approved for 
National Parks 


Construction Involving Ex- 
penditure of More Than 
Three Millions Will Be 
Undertaken in Year 

President Hoover and Secretary Wilbur 


have approved the road construction pro- 
gram of the National Park Service in- 


volving an expenditure of more than $3,-| 


000,000 during the fiscal year 1932-33, A. E. 
Demaray, Assistant Director of the Park 
Service, stated orally at the Department 
of the Interior July 28. 

The largest single item involved covers 
the construction of approach roads to 
Yellowtsone Park, for which $865,000 has 
been allocated, ne said. The following 
additional information was. supplied: 

In the Yellowstone Park area $430,000 
has been set aside for completing the 
grading on the Red Lodge-Cooke City ap- 
proach road and $210,000 for the Ashton 
southwest approach road to the park. A 
total of $225,000 has been set aside for 
grading a section on the Grand Loop road 
in a from Black Face to Mam- 
mouth. 


Allocation Outlined 
For Mount Kainier, in Washington, 
$420,000 has been allocated for three proj- 
ects: Two are om the east-side highway, 
for which $200,000 has been allotted to 


, each. The $200,000 for the Deer Creek-; 


Cayuse Pass grading job is to be adver- 
tised immediately. The other $200,000 
project for the Refection Lake-Stevens 
Canyon grading will be let later in the 
season, after the present construction con- 
tract has been completed. 

On the westside highway,: $20,000 has 
been allocated for the construction of a 
parking area at the northwest Mowich 
entrance to the park. 

In the area of the Sequoia National 
Park in California, for the continuation 
of the Sequoia General Grant approach 
road, and for letting the second grading 
contracts which take the present road to 
Quail Flat, $190,000 has been provided. 

Allotments for Surfacing 

A total of $162,000 have been allotted 
the Rocky Mountain National Park for 
base course surfacing on the Trail Ridge 
Road across the Rocky Mountain Divide. 
For the further extension of the Desert- 
view-Cameron approach road to the 
Grand Canyon National Park, $198,000 has 
been set aside. 

In the Petrified Forests, National Monu- 
ment in Arizona, $102,000 have been pro- 
vided for the construction of the overpass 
on the Santa Fe Railroad extension to 
Painted Desert. 


Norbeck, $222,500 will be used for the con- 
struction of 12 miles from Custer to New 
Castle on the Wind Cave approach. To 
surface the east entrance of Crater Lake 
National Park to 
Service has set aside $35,000. 

A total of $400,000 are being reserved 
for a construction contract for road build- 


ing in the. Great Smoky Mountains after | 


the Bureau of Public Roads completes a 
survey of 54 miles. 


Smoky Mountain Project 


It is in the Smoky Mountains that a 
most: picturesque road on the crest of the 
mountains ‘rising to a height of 6,642 feet 
is contemplated to Clingman’s Dome. On 
the North Carolina side $50,000 will be 
used in cooperation with the North Caro- 
lina Highway Commission for a road from 
Boundary Tree to Smokemont. 
building outside the park from Boundary 
Tree to Cherokee is included in this 
project. 

In addition to the foregoing, provision 
has been made for day labor work on 
trail construction amounting to $20,000 
and $14,000° for road clean-up work from 
Sugarland to Newfound Gap as a’measure 
of fire protection. The total expenditure 
for road and trail construction on the 
Great Smoky Mountain area is $509,000. 

For base course surfacing of Wawona 
Road in Yosemite National Park, Cali- 
fornia, $251,000 have been allocated. In 
Virginia, $150,000 have been reserved for 
surfacing the Colonial National Monu- 
ment Road when the three bridges have 
been completed. The sum of $10,000 has 
been set aside for a road survey by the 
Bureau of Public Roads in Mammouth 
Cave Park, Ky. This sum is eligible 
under the <zelief appropriation. 


Some Projects Delayed 


Road construction allotments for the 
Shenandoah National Park areas yet unde- 
termined. It is understod that funds are 
to be reserved for additional construction 
when the park is actually established. 
Any additional work at this time, it. is 
believed, would interfere with land acquisi- 
tion. The park is expected to be established 
by Jan. 1, 1933. 

The present program involves an ex- 
penditure of $3,114,500. The emergency 
relief appropriation set aside $3,000,000 
for park road and trail construction. Ad- 
ditional: work had beene authorized up to 
$2,500,000. 

Allocation of certain funds for minor 
jobs will be made. It is expected that 
$50,000 will be used for the continuation 
of the road under construction at the 
Colonial National Monument near Grand 
Junction. About $100,000 additional will 
be reserved for day labor jobs on projects 
in various parks, the details of which 
have not yet been worked out. 


Information Is Requested 
On Rentals in Capital 


The Department: of Labor was called 
upon to advise regarding rent conditions 
in other cities in comparison with the Na- 
tional Capital under a decision by the 
Senate District of Columbia subcommittee 
at an executive session July 28. The sub- 


committee, then adjorned until later in| 
the Summer. It may have a meeting next | 


month, it was announced. 

The subcommittee made the following 
anouncement regarding information to bé 
obtained: 

“From the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor; (1) Latest statis- 
tics showing differentials in rent charged 
in Washington and in other cities. (2) 
Latest statistics showing decrease in 
items of living costs in the District of 
Columbia. (3) Statistics showing construc- 
tion costs of apartments and dwelling 
houses in Washington as compared with 
other cities. 

“From the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners the following information is to 
be sought: (1) Check up vacancy situa- 
tion by the Police Department; (2) survey 
of alley conditions by the Health Office, 
the Director of Public Welfare, the Police 
Department, the Fire Department and the 
Sanitary Engineer; (3) information from 
the Assessor of the District as to the as- 
sessed values and fair market values of 
typical apartment properties and dwellings 
rented in the District of Columbia.” 


Brazilian-Yugoslay Treaty 


A most-favored-nation commercial 
treaty has been signed between Brazil and 
Yugoslavia. It contains no special duty 
concessions.—(Department of Commerce.) 


At Wind Cave, S. Dak.,| 
by an amendment introduced by Senator | 


Rim Road, the Park! 


Road | 


Conference Urged 
On Mine Dispute 


President Asked to Summon 
Miners and Operators to 
Adjust Wages 


President Hoover was urged July 28 by 
a delegation representing the United Mine 
Workers of America who called on him at 
the White House to call a joint conference 
of the repsentatives of that organization 
and of the Consolidation Coal Company 
of West Virginia whose miners have been 
on strike since June because of a reduction 
in pay with a view to effecting a wage 
agreement. 

In a petition laid before President 
Hoover, the miners’ representatives asked 
the President to call the attention of the 
receivers of the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany to recently enacted legislation grant- 
ing the right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. Despite this 
legislation, the petition recited that the 
Consolidation Coal Company refuses to 
meet, representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America and bargain collec- 
tively. 

The petition was presented to the Presi- 
dent by Van A. Bittner, chief representa- 
tive of the United Mines Workers of 
America in northern West Virginia; Ellis 
Searles, of Indianapolis, Ind., editor of 
the United Mine Workers Journal and 
| Frank Hefferly, representative of the In- 
ternational Union of the United Mine 
Workers. They were introduced to the 
President by William N. Doak, Secretary 
of Labor. 





Reliance on Clinies 
| For Medical Care 
Said to Be Gaining 





Dependence Also Larger 
For Dental Care Despite 
Reduced Budgets, States 
Children’s Bureau 


Medical and dental clinics throughout 
the United States report increasing de- 
pendence on them although their service 
is lessened by curtailment of budgets, the 
Children’s Bureau announces in a state- 
ment made public July 28. 

More than 4,375,000 clinical visits are 
made in 19 areas annually, of which nearly 
1,000,000 are made in Detroit. The state-, 


ment of the Bureau follows in full text: 

Increasing rependence upon clinics for | 
medical and dental care is evident though- 
out the country although it would appear 
that curtailment of clinic service by agen- 
cies operating under reduced budgets has | 
| lessened the rate of increase in recent 
months. 


Clinic Visits Increase 


This information is based upon monthly 
reports from 41 metropolitan areas in- 
cluded in the Bureau project for regis- 
tration of social statistics. 
|. Comparison or figures for 144 agencies 
|in 19 metropolitan areas which have re- 
ported monthly since the beginning of 1929 
shows that the rate of increase in clinic 
service was 18.5 per cent from 1929 to 1930 
and 14.3 per cent from 1930 to 1931. The 
total number of clinic visits reported by 
the agencies in these 19 areas was 4,376,560 
in 1931 as compared with 3,830,163 in 1930 
and 3,233,103 in 1929. 

Rate of Gain Is Less 

Since the Summer of 1931 the difference 
between monthly figures in successive years 
have become less marked. Clinic visits 
during the first three months of 1932 
totaled 1,164,011 in comparison with 1,093,- 
897 for the same months in 1931, an in- 
crease of only 6.4 per cent, while the in- 
crease between the first three months of 
1930 and the same months in 1931 was 
21.1 per cent and between 1929 and 1930, 19 
per cent. 

Detroit reported the largest total of 
clinic visits, 681,485 in 1929; 899,273 in 1930 
and 990,077 in 1931, but the highest per- 
centage of increase was reported from Can- 
ton, where the 1930 total represented an 
increase of 59.2 per cent over 1929 and the 
1931 total an increase of 54.2 per cent over 
'the preceding year. Other cities report- 
ing increases of more than 20 per cent in 
both years are Bridgeport, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Dayton, and Richmond. 


New Director Named 
For Finance Agency 





Charles A. Miller, Utica, N. Y., 
To Head Federal Corporation 


President Hoover has appointed Charles 
A. Miller, of Utica, N. Y., to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation, it was an- 
nounced on July 28 by the White House. 

Mr. Miller, who has been manager of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
agency in New York, will take the place 
of Paul Bestor, Federal Farm Loan Com- 
missioner, who with Eugene Meyer, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, were 
relieved as ex-officio members of the 
pare under the recently enacted relief 
aw. 

Mr. Miller will be elected president of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the President said, taking the place va- 
cated recently by Charles G. Dawes. 

The White House announcement fol, 
lows in full text: 

The President has appointed Charles A. 
Miller of Utica, N. Y.,.as a member of the 
Board of the Reconstruction Corporation. 
Mr. Miller is president of the Savings 
Bank of Utica. He has been for 
some months chairman of the Regional 
Committee of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of the Second Federal Reserve 
District. Mr. Miller will be elected presi- 
dent of the Corporation. 


Business Trends Improve, 
President Hoover Is Told 


John N. Willys, of Toledo, Ohio, chair-| 
man of the board of the Willys-Overland 
Company, and until recently American 
Ambassador to Poland, told President 
Hoover at the White House on July 28 
during a conference that business condi- 
tions were slowly improving. 

“Business conditions have shown im- 
provement within the last 30 days,” Mr. 
Willys said he had told the President. 
“The improvement wis be slow-—there 
will be no big rush. Stocks of commodi- 
ties are exhausted and there should be 
@ general move to buy but to buy moder- 
ately. | 

“The recovery in the automobile in- 
dustry will be slow. But the people have 
to have transportation. Many of the cars 








on the streets are old. When they are 
used up people must buy. The outlook 
{for the automobile industry is encourag- 
| ing.” 


New Valuation 


In Report on O'Fallon Case’ 


Change for Rate-making Purposes Proposed 
To I. C. C. by Examiner 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to date of respondents’ properties and sub- 
mitted through a witness . statements, 
which, in his opinion, represent close ap- 
proximations of original cost of the re- 
spective properties. 

“The cctual cost of all common-carrier 
property added since the respective valua- 
tion dates, as well as the original cost of 
all the equipment used .by the respond- 
ents, is definitely known. To these known 
costs have been added estimates of the 
original cost of the other road property, 
except land, based on its estimated cost 
of repreduction new at the 1910-1914 level 
of prices used in the primary ‘valuations 
plus the excess costs of additions and 
betterments installed between July 1, 
1914, and primary v- ‘uation date over the 
costs of ‘eproduction new of such prop- 
erty at 1914 prices. 

“The original cost of land as reported 
by respondents. was used, except that for 
certain lands of the manufacturers, clas- 
sified as partly common carrier and 
partly noncarrier in the primary valua; 
tion, the cost of the common-carrier por- 


tions have ‘been allocated on an area~-| 


value pro-rate. * * * 


“The Bureau of Valuation’s estimate of | 


the original cost of the property of the 
O'Fallon as of the day prior to the first 
recapture period is composed of 45 per 
cent estimated and 55 per cent verified 
and recorded ocsts. 


turers the corresponding percentages are | 


80.4 and 19.6. Throughout the recapture 
periods the percentage of verified and 


recorded costs was gradually increasing | 
and in the estimates of Dec. 31, 1926, it) 


répresents 63 per cent and 24.8 per cent 
of the totals for the respective respond- 
enw,.* ** 

“As hereinbefore stated, the orignal cost 


to date of the entire common-carrier | 


property of each respondent is not ascer- 
tainable. In similar circumstances the 
Commission held that reasonable estimates 
thereof may be resorted to for comparison 
with reproduction costs. 

“It is, therefore, recommended that the 
Commission approve the Bureau of Valua- 
tion’s estimates of original cost for use in 
this cage. * * * 


Estimated Costs 
Of Reproduction Shown 


“The Bureau of Valuation submitted ex- 
hibits showing estimated costs of repro- 
duction new of the physical properties of 
the respondents, other than land and 
working capital, prior to the first and at 
the end of each recapture period. In 
preparing these estimates the inventories 
of property used in the primary. valuation 
cases were adopted as the bases and 
appropriately revised for each recapture 


period to take care of property changes|a carrier but reports their present value | fe 


occasioned by additions and betterments 
and retirements. 

Prices as of 1914 were then applied to 
the quantities in each primary account in 
the inventories thus prepared and provi- 
sion was made for the necessary engineer- 
ing and overhead costs. These costs es- 
timates were then brought up to the va- 
rious recapture dates by applying to the 
primary accounts factors reflecting the 


increases over 1914 in prices prevailing) 


during the periods under consideration. 


Cost Data Fall 
Into Two Groups 


“The general method of pricing em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Valuation in esti- 
mating cost of reproduction new of car- 
rier properties for recapture purposes was 
exhaustively explained by a witness at the 
hearing in Finance Docket No. 3765, Ex- 


cess Income of Illinois Terminal Railroad | 


Company. This testimony and accom- 
paning exhibits have been physically in- 
corporated in the record in this case. 
From this source it appears that the un- 
derlying cost data fall into two groups, 
viz., that covering the period 1900 to 1914 
for use in section 19a proceedings, and 


that subsequent to the latter date and in-| 


cluding the recapture years herein in- 
volved. 


“From these data unit prices were de-| 


veloped for the recapture years and con- 
verted into multipliers for convenient use 


to apply against estimated costs on the) 


basis of 1914 prices. . 
“Following the above method, the unit 


prices underlying the estimated costs of| 


reproduction of respondents’ properties 
were derived from a study of railroad con- 
struction and maintenance costs during a 
period of years including the’ recapture 


years, obtained from contracts executed) 


by carriers, final estimates and carriers’ 
returns to various valuation orders of the 
Commission. 


Findings Are Given 
Name of ‘Period Prices’ 


“Additional cost data 
quotations from recognized trade journals 
and from manufacturers of equipment 
and materials used in railroad construc- 
tion and were used mainly to test the rea- 
sonableness of unit costs determined pri- 
marily from carriers’ contracts and records 


of costs. The average unit prices eventu-| 


ally determined in the above manner are 
denominated ‘period prices’ because their 
ascertainment involves the consideration 
of prices current prior to and subsequent 
thereto, as well as during the recapture 
years in question. 

“In developing ‘period prices’ for ap- 
plication in the instant case, the same pe- 
riod of years was not used for all ac- 
counts and different classes of property. 
Price trends for different units of prop- 
erty have varied, some declining gradually 
and .others rapidly from the peak prices 
of 1920. Consideration was given to this 
fact by the Bureau in arriving at normal 
period prices, accounting for a variation 
in the factors applied to a particular ac- 
count in the different recapture years. 

“The estimated costs of reproduction 


new have also been depreciated in ac- | 


cordance with the methods, rules and 
principles adopted and approved for the 
ascertainment thereof by the Commission 
in numerous valuation cases. The re- 
spondents do not question the existence of 
this depreciation. The accounting there- 
for, however, is in issue and will be dis- 
cussed hereinafter. + 


Explanation Made 
Of ‘Spot Prices’ 


“As distingushed from ‘period prices,’ | 


what are known as ‘spot prices’ are ascer- 
tained by a consideration only of cost 
data within a particular year. Prices of 
this character, converted into multipliers 


| reflecting their relationship to 1914 prices, 


were prepared by the Bureau of Valuation 
and submitted for the record in exhibited 
form by respondents’ counsel as part of 
the cross-examination of a 
the Bureau of Valuation. 


cost of reproduction new for the year 1920 
should be arrived at by the use of ‘spot 
prices.’ As to the other years involved no 


issue is raised. To their vrief is appended | 


a table showing a comparison of the esti- 
mated costs of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion of the property of the O’Fallon using 


For the manufac-| 


consisted of | 


witness for | 
On brief, the| 
respondents ‘contend that the estimated 


Recommended 


railroad construction advanced rapidly. 
and reached their maximum in 1920. A 
period of depression extending about two 
years followed. In 1921 prices for rail- 
road construction took a decided drop and} 
were followed by an advance in 1923. | 
Throughout the subsequent recapture pe- 
riods here involved the fluctuations or 
changes in costs of materials were less 
noticable, 


1920 Spot Prices Said 


Not to Be Given Regard 


“The respondents state that the period 
prices used by the Bureau in its estimates | 
were determined without any regard for | 
the actual 1920 spot prices, except that} 
slight effect was given thereto in the es-| 
timated costs of grading, freight - train | 
cars, work and miscellaneous equipment. | 
They argue that full effect should be7 
given to the prices prevailing in 1920 and} 
that the period prices use¢e respond. to} 
no logical criterion for reproducing the| 
property in that year. * * * | 

“Property values do not instantaneously 
respond to fluctuations in the cost to re- 
| produce. Prices advanced sharply in 1920 
and were abnormally high and of brief 
duration. On the other hand, prices in 
1921 and 1922 reflect a decided slump. 
In the instant case the necessity of a) 
forecast of prices is obviated and the 
|Commission is fortified with knowledge | 
after events. It is, therefore, able, from | 
a consideration of prices over a period 
of years, to determine with substantial | 
accuracy normal period prices, giving to} 
the prices obtaining in 1920 only such 
consideration as will not impair their use- 
fulness in determining a xeproduction ccst 
that could be accepted as some measure | 
of the value of the property. By the same | 
token the value of the property” should 
not be depressed commensurate with the 
decided and temporary recession of prices 
in 1922, * * * 


Approval Is Asked 
Of Estimated Costs 


“Upon the record in this case and in 
view of the finding in the case just cited 
it is recommended that the Commission 
approve the estimated costs of reproduc- | 
tion new and less depreciation as deter-' 
mined by the Bureau of Valuation on the| 
period-price basis. 

“While not deeming it expedient to} 
jargue extensively the point in view of the | 
| firmly established position of the Com-| 
|mission on the question, thg respondents 
| nevertheless contend for the inclusion in 
| value of an amount to cover interest on| 
| lands during the construction period. The | 
|Commisison does not attempt to show the | 
cost of reprcducing the operating lands of | 











|on the oasis of the fair market value of | 
adjacent and adjoining similar lands. Ob-| 
viously, therefore, interest -during con-| 
struction is not an element of the present 
| value of lands appraised in this manner. | 
| Similar contentions have been considered | 
.and overruled by the Commission in nu-| 
merous valuation cases already decided 
and no different conclusion is warranted | 
|in this case. * * * | 
“The facts of record do not sustain the 
| O’Fallon’s contention for the inclusion of 
a specific sum for going value. In de- 
termining the final values hereinafter | 
stated the fact that the railroad is a go- 
|ing concern in operation has been given 
due consideration.” * * * 


Cost of Reproduction 
Set at $1,748,109 


The report states that the cost of re- 
production new of the property, except 
land, as of Feb. 29, 1920, is $1,748,108, to 
which additions during the succeeding 10 
months were added, making an average 
| cost of reproduction new for that period 
|Of 1920 of $1,750,321. The cost of repro- 
| duction less depreciation was stated to be 
approximately $1,225,000. | 

The investment in road and equipment 
}on the last day of the 1920 recapture pe- 
riod, after having giving effect to sug- 
|gested adjustments by the Bureau of Ac- 
counts, was stated to be $1,024,640, or| 
$3,653 in excess of the investment recorded 
on the company’s books. 

It was recommended that the Commis- 
sion find the value of the O’Fallon’s prop- 
try for rate-making purposes in 1920 to 
be $1,200,000, including $77,000 for working 
capital. 

Values were assigned to each of the suc- 
|ceeding years, the amounts varying from 
$1,200,000 in 1921 to $1,090,000 in 1927. 

The Manufacturers Railway was like- 
wise valued at $2,180,000 in 1920 and $2,16,- 
000 in 1927. 


Slate Trade Affirms 
Simplified Practices 








Pamphlets’ Covering Polished 
Cotton Twine Available 


Simplified practice recommendations No. 
13-28, structural slate for plumbing and 
sanitary purposes; No. 14-28, roofing slate, 
and No. 15, blackboard slate have been re- 
| affirmed, without change, by the standing 
committee of the industry, according to 
an announcement by the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 
| These recommendations, which were 
|proposed and developed by the industry, 
jhave been instrumental in reducing the 
number of sizes and varieties of these 
slate products 83, 50 and 79 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

The printed copies of simplified prac- 
tice recommendation R124-21 covering pol- 
ished cotton twine are now available and 
can be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., according to an an- 
nouncement by the division of simplified 
practice of the Bureau of Standards. 

This recommendation, which was pro- 
| posed and developed by the industry, pro- 
vides for twine sizes, yarn sizes, number 
of feet per pound, put-ups, and packaging 
of plain and surface colored polished cot- 
|ton twine. It is expected that this simpli- 
fication program will effect a reduction in 
|the number of sizes and varieties of this 





| (Department of Commerce.) 


New Date of Registration 
For Soft Drink Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ages made by use of finished or fountain 
sirups manufactured by such manufac- 
turer; every dealer in carbonic acid gas 
who sells such gas to any of the manu- 
facturers named above; and every person 
conducting a soda fountain, ice cream 
parlor, or other similar place of business 
who manufactures any sirups of the kind 
mentioned in article 37, shall, on or before 
| Aug. 1, 1932. or within 10 days after com- 
|mencing business, and thereafter on or 
before July 1 of each year, make applica- 





type twine of approximately 75 per cent.—,| 


President Directs 
Action to Control 
‘Bonus Marchers’ 


Instructs War and Justice 
Departments to Super- 
. sede District of Columbia 
Authorities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
not veterans; many are communists and 
persons with criminal records. 

“The veterans amongst these numbers 
are no doubt unaware of the character 
of their companiions and are being led 
into violence which no government can 
tolerate. 

“I have asked the Attorney General to 
investigate the whole incident and to co- 
operate with the District civil authorities 
in such measures against leaders and 
rioters as may be necessary.” 


Statement of Commissioners 


The letter from Mr. Reichelderfer fol- 
lows in full text: 

“The President: 

“The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia regret to infurm you that during 
the past few hours circumstances of a 
| serious character have arisen in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which have been the 


cause of unlawful acts of large numbers} 


of so-called ‘bonus marchers’ who have 
been in Washington for some time past. 

“This morning officials of the Treasury 
Department, seeking to clear certain areas 
within the Government Triangle, in which 


there were numbers of these bonus march- | 
ers, met with resistance. . They called upon | 


the metropolitan police force for assist- 
ance, and a serious riot occurred. Several 
members of the metropolitan police were 
injured, one reported seriously. The total 
number of bonus marchers greatly out- 
numbered the police; the situation is made 
more difficult by the fact that this area 
contains thousands of brickbats, and these 
were used by the rioters in their attack 
upon the police. 


Federal Troops Asked 


“In view of the above, it is the opinion 
of the Major and Superintendent of Po- 


lice, in which the Commissioners concur, | 


that it will be impossible for the Police 
Department to maintain law and order 
except by the free use of firearms, which 
will make the situation a dangerous one; 
it is believd, however, that the presence 
f Federal troops in some number will 
obviate the seriousness of the situation 
and result in far less violence and blood- 
shed. 

“The Commissioners of the District of 


Columbia, therefore, request that they be | 


given the assistance of Federal troops in 
maintaining iaw and order in the District 
of Columbia. 

“Very sincerly yours, L. H. Reichelder- 
r, president, Board of Commissioners of 
he District of Columbia.” 

Secretary Hurley’s Order 

Secretary Hurley’s order to call out 


troops to clear the scene of disorders fol- 
lows in full text: 


t 


“To Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of 


Staff, United States Army: 

“The President has just informed me 
that the civil government of the District 
of Columbia has reported to him that it 
is unable to maintain law and order in 


| the District. 


“You will have United States troops 
a immediately to the scene of dis- 
order. 


charge. Surround the affected area and 
clear it without delay. 


“Turn over all prisoners to the civil au- | 


thorities. 

“In your orders insist that any women 
and children who may be in the affected 
area be accorded every consideration and 
kindness. Use all humanity consistent 
with the due execution of this order. 

(Signed) “PATRICK J. HURLEY, 
“Secretary of War.” 
Attorney Generals’ Statement 

Attorney General Mitchell’s statement 
follows in full text: 

There has been no request to the At- 
torney General for any. opinion on .the 
law relating to the eviction of the so- 
called “Bonus Army” from Government 
property. The matter reached the De- 


| partment of Justice through a request by 


the Treasury Department that the neces- 


| sary steps be taken to restore to the| 


Treasury possession of the property on 
which public works are about to com- 
mence. 

| The Department of Justice is engaged 
|in coordinating the work of District and 
| Federal officials. The Department is di- 
| recting its attention not only to the sum- 
mary eviction of trespassers on Govern- 
|ment property, but to the enforcement of 
all criminal laws and ordinances of the 
District, many violations of which by 


ring. 
During the time that Congress was in 
session and the members of the “Bonus 
| Army” were justifying their presence on 
| the ground that they desired to petition 
| Congress for redress of alleged grievances, 
jthere was a natural disposition to show 
extreme consideration to these men. That 
time has gone by. 

Congress has adjourned, and there is 
no longer any excuse or justification for 


|the assemblage in Washington of these} 


men. They are trespassers on Govern- 
| ment property, much of which is immedi- 
jately needed for erection of public im- 
| provements. 

| Many of them are violating the laws of 
|the District. by holding unlawful assem- 
| blies in the street, obstructing traffic, dis- 
| orderly conduct, begging, and other acts. 
| erty and resisting removal is an offense 
|against the law, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. \ 

| Lawful Removal Available 


| It is high time this conduct should end. 
| There is no reason why these men should 
not obey the laws of the District just as 
every resident of the District is expected 
|to do. In removing them from Govern- 
|ment property, entirely lawful methods 
' ar@ available. 
| necessary to resort to the courts for eject- 
ment decrees. Methods are legally pre- 
scribed for summary removal and the 
| necessary steps will be taken accordingly. 
| In addition to the steps looking towards 
their eviction because of their traspassing 
on Government property, steps are being 
taken to coordinate the work of arrest and 
prosecution for any and all violations of 
law. Arrest will be made for all violations, 
and arrangements have been made for co- 


office and prosecuting attorneys in the of- 


dite these cases, present them to the 
courts, and to urge substantial sentences 
| and to arrange proper prison accommoda- 
| tion in the District Jail, the Occoquan 
| Work. House, and the prison at Lorton 
|for any number of persons, who may be 
convicted. 

No one has any disposition to be unduly 
harsh in these matters, but it is hoped 
that these men and their leaders will 
realize that the illegal possession of Gov- 
ernment property and other unlawful con- 
duct cannot be longer tolerated and that 





both spot and.period-price multipliers. * ** | tion for registty to the collector in whose. they will yield to the inevitable and obey, 
“Beginning with the year 1916 prices of district his place of business is located.” | the law. } 
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Duties Transferred 
To Boundary Board 


American Section of Interna- 
tional Water Commission 


Is Abolished © 


The duties of the American section of the | 
International Water Commission now have 
been taken over by the International | 
Boundary Commission, United States and | 
Mexico, according to an announcement by 
the Department of State July 28, which 
follows in full text: 

By the Act of July 1, 1932, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of State 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, 
the Congress abolished the American sec- 
tion of the International Water Commis- 
soin, United States and Mexico, effective 
July 1, 1932. At the same time it was stipu- 
lated that the powers, duties and functions 
of. the American section of the Interna- 
tional Water Commission should be exer- 
cised by the American section of the In- 
ternatinal Boundary Commission, United 
States and Mexico. The change, there- 
fore entails no curtailment in-fact, of the 
functions of the former American section 
of the International Water Commission 
and no change in responsibility. L. M. Law- 
son, the American Commissioner on the | 
International Boundary Commission was 
likewise American Commissioner on the 
former International Water Commission. 
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Revision of Debts, 
Taxes or Tariff 


Declared Unlikely 


'No-Need for Further Action 


In Next Session in View 
Of Present Conditions, 
Says Senator Smoot 


/ 


[Continued from Page 1.) ‘ 


been augmented to the extent of ‘millions 
of dollars and it is certain that the com- 
ing year will add to this stupendous sum 
of indebtedness. : 


“States and all of their political sub- 


|divisions are bowed beneath heavy bur- 
dens and in all the land are heard the 
|cries of the debtors who plead to be re- 


leased from their chains of bondage. It 
has been claimed that private obligations 
in the United States have reached be- 
tween $100,000,000,000 and $200,000,000.000. 
Are not the American people all con- 


|cerned ‘with this oppressive burden which 


depresses the spirit of some and consti- 
tutes an apparent insurmountable obsta- 
cle to happiness and national prosperity? 

“If we, in this favored land, have prob- 
lems we are seeking to solve and burdens 
from which we are struggling to be freed, 


New England Group 


|may we not expect that the European 
| peoples also, less fortunate than we are, 
|are looking forward to a day of deliver- 


Coopgrate fully with the District 
| of Columbia police force which is now in 


members of the “Bonus Army” are occur- 


| Their refusal to leave Government prop-| 


Under the law it is not| 


| Operation between the District Attorney’s | 


fice of the Corporation Counsel to expe-| 


Studies Refinancing — 
For Power Project 


moter 
Regulatory Commissions 
Hold Conference With 
Frank D. Comerford, | 
.Head of Utility Group 


Boston, Mass., July 28 


The question of refinancing the Fifteen 
|Mile Falls power development in New 
| Hampshire, which was recently completed | 
/was discussed here yesterday at a confer- 
ence between representatives of the regu- | 
latory commissions of the New England 
States and Frank D. Comerford, president 
of the New England Power Association. 

Notes issued to meet the cost of con- 
struction, it was explained, will be due 
Dec. 1, 1932, and in order to secure the 
necessary funds to refinance the under- 
taking, the New England Association de- 
sires to secure assistance from a number 
lof operating companies in its system. 


State Approval Necessary 

Under the Massachusetts laws, however, 
no operating company can turn its funds 
into the treasury of a holding company 
| without the approval of the State Depart- 
|ment of Public Utilities. It was to get a 
general picture of the situation that the 
| Massachusetts department called the con- | 
ference, inasmuch as practically all of 
the funds needed by the New England 
Power Association must come from either | 
|Massachusetts or Rhode Island operating 
companies. 

Henry C. Attwill, Chairman of the 
Masachusetts Department, said, that what 
the Massachusetts commission wants to 
|ascertain is whether it can properly ap- 
prove a transaction of the kind in ques- 
tion and, having determined this point, to 
what extent the Massachussetts companies 
should contribute and in what manner. 
All the discussion which occurred was for 
the purpose of giving him and his associ- 
ates information on which they could form 
| their conclusions, Chairman Attwill said. 

It was also stated by Chairman Attwill 
that the next step would be a possible 
| conference between the Massachusetts and 
the Rhode Island commissions. 


Other Units Unable to Aid 


| The Association’s units in Vermont and 
| ee Hampsiire are not in a position to 
take part in the refinancing program, 
!members of the commission declared. 
The companies listed by the Association’s 
| Officials as in a condition to take part in 
the refinancing are: 








Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
| Boston, Narraganset Electric Company of 
|Rhode Island, Worcester Electric Light 
Company, Lowell Electric Light, Gardner 
Electric Light Company, Webster & 
Southbridge Gas and Electric Company, 
Attleboro Steam & Electric Company, New 
England Power Company, Adams Gas 
| Company, Athol Gas & Electric Company, 
Ayer Electric Light Company, Central 
Massachusetts Electric Company, Clinton 
Gas Light Company, Leominster Electric 
Light & Power Company, Marlborough 
Electric Company, Milforg Electric Light 
& Power Company, Worcester Suburban 
Electric Company, and North Adams Gas 
Light Company. 


Investigator to Continue 
Senate Stock Inquiry 


Investigation by the Senate Banking 
and Currency subcommittee into the prac- 


tices of ouying and selling and borrowing 
and lending of ‘listed securities on the) 
various stock exchanges will continue | 
| through the Summer and perhaps into the | 
Fall through a special investigator, James 
|E. Stewart, formerly connected with the 
State Banking Department of South Da-| 
kota, it was decided by the subcommittee | 
at an executive meeting July 28. The 
subcommittee adjourned until an unde-| 
termined date in the Fall. | 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da-| 
kota, chairman, announced that Mr. 
Stewart will collect material for the in- | 
vestigation and that the work will take) 
Mr. Stewart into any cities where the 
material is obtainable. | 

One of the matters to be taken up, in| 
the way of gathering the facts for later 
consideration of the Committee, he said, 
will be tax evasions by means of mainte- 
nance of fictitious or other offices in| 
Canada fpr the purpose of avoiding taxes | 
on this sIde of the border. 


Director Pomerene Confers 
With President Hoover | 
| 


Former Senator Atlee Pomerene, of 
Ohio, newly appointed Director of the Re- | 


construction Finance Corporation, called | 
|at the White House on July 28 to confer | 
with President Hoover regarding his new 
| duties which he said he would assume on 
Monday, Aug. 1. ‘ 

Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Charles A. Miller, manager of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
Agency in New York, took part in the con- 
ference. Mr. Pomerene said he expected 
President Hoover to fill the place on the 
Board held by Mr. Bestor very shortly. 

Several railroad executives and Mr. 
Pomerene conferred with Odgen L. Mills, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and Robert 
P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, also 
the same day. 

Among the railroad chiefs attending the 
conference were Daniel Willard, of the 
Balitmore and Ohio; W. W. Atterbury, of 
the Pennsylvania, and Hale Holden, of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. Secre- 
tary Lamonut. said after the conference 
| that the railroad problems were :only -a| 
| part of the subjects liscussed. 
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ance? 
Explains Europe’s Attitude 


“If we are critical of ourselves, should 
we expect that the peoples of Europe and 
of other lands should be silent and un- 
critical? I am not attempting to excuse 
European statesmen nor the nationals of 
European nations. We have: been gen- 
erous in dealing with nations indebted to 
our Government, but we have clearly in- 
dicated that contracts which have been 


{signed and the bonds which have been 
| given may not be repudiated. 


“We have indicated that the obligations 
due the United States from these nations 
not further be reduced. But I cannot find 
it in my heart to denounce our debtors or 
any nation seeking in a proper manner 
relief from crushing burdens nor can I 
see in any of the conferences any con- 
spiracy or wicked and meretricious scheme 
aimed at this Republic. That many of the 
peoples of Europe believe that all intergov- 
ernmental ogiigations should be canceled, 
4 have no doubt, but I am not willing to 
denounce such persons because they en- 
tertain that view. 


Not Urging Cancellation 
“T have not in this attempted to advo- 


| cate that the United States relieve Euro- 


pean nations who are indebted to it of 
their obligations but I am attempting to 
convey the thought that the efforts of 
European statesmen and the people them- 
selves to adjust their problems that are 
obstacles to peace and progressive de- 
velopment should not be condemned.” 

Senator King said it is believed by many 
that the debts resulting from the World 
War will never be fully discharged. He 
said he knew that the United States 
Government would not participate in a 
conference called for the purpose of deal- 
ing with intergovenmental debts or their 
concellation but he felt that an economic 
conference devoted to improvement of 
world trade and commerce and to removal 
of barriers prohibitive of such improve- 
ment would be helpful and that advan- 
tageous and important results might~ fol- 
low such conference to the benefit of all 
peoples. 


Lower Power Rate Sought 
For South Carolina Utility 


Columbia, S. C., July 28, 

In its first recommendation of down- 
ward revision of power rates in this State 
the Electric Utilities Division of the South 
Carolina Railroad Commission has pre- 
sented findings to show its belief that 
the Broad River Power Company should 
reduce the bills of domestic customers 24:1 
per cent, commercial lighting customers 
16.32 per cent, and small power consumers 
22.54 per cent. 

The Commission, upon receipt of these 
recommendations, ordered the Broad River 
Company to show cause Aug. 17 why these 
new rates should not be put into effect. 

The recommendation set forth that. 
adoption of the proposed schedules would 
mean a saving to the customers under 
these three heads of $173,446.37 each year, 


. « the. 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


duly 28, 1932 


9 a. m.—Atlee Pomerene, newly ap- 
pointed Director of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; Ogden L. Mills, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and C. A, 
Miller, manager of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Agency in New 
York, called to discuss the set-up of the 
Corporation. 


11 a. m—Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, called to present a list 
of three New Yorkers for appointment 
on the board of directors of the Home 
Loan Bank System. 


11:15. a. m—Representative Johnson 
(Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. Dak., called to 
discuss a possible appointee on the 
board of directors of the Home Loan 
Bank System. 


11:30 a. m.—Representative ‘Wood 
(Rep.), of La Fayeite, Ind., called to 
Say good-bye to the President before 
leaving forghis home. 

11:45 a. m.—Frank C. Mw , of 
New York, president of the Munson 
Steamship Line, called to discuss ship- 
ping matters. : 

12 m—John N. Willys, of Toledo, 
Ohio, chairman of the board of the 


| Willys-Overland Company, called to dis- 
| cuss the business situation. 


12:30 p. m.—The President presented 
the Distinguished Flying Cross to Rus- 
sell Boardman and John Palando for 
their transatlantic flight from New 
York to Istanbul, Turkey, a year ago. 

12:45 p. m.—William N. Doak, Secree 
tary of Labor, called to introduce repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers 
of America, headed A. Van Bittner, 
who presented a petition dealing with 


| conditions in the bituminous coal in- 
| dustry in northern West Virginia. 


2:30 p. m.—The members of the Board 
of Directors of the Regonstruction 
Finance Corporation called to discuss 
the affairs of the Corporation. 

3 p. m.—William D. Mitchell, the At- 
torney- General, and Patrick J. Hurley, 
Secretary ot War, called to discuss the 
situation growing out of attempts to get 
the so-called bonus marchers to evacuate . 
certain public buildings in the. District 
of Columbia where Federal construction 
is under way. : 5 

4 p. m—J.'Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters. ‘ 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- _ 
retarial staff and in. answering ‘corres 


j spondence. 





Tax on Contract Motor Carriers 


In Oklahoma Is Held to Be Valid! 


Higher Levy Than That on Common Carriers 
Found to Be Justified; Registration Fee 
Based on Maximum Load Approved 


Roapway Express, INCORPORATED, 
vy. 
‘Wn. H. MURRAY ET AL. 
District Court, W. D. Oklahoma. 
Equity No. 1306. 

Damey & Ketter and Wm. Mappen Hr 
for plaintiff; J. Brrry Kine, Attorney 
General of Oklahoma; F. M. Duptey and 
W. C. Lewis, Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral of Oklahoma, C. W. Kine, Attorney 
for the Oklahoma Tax Commission, E. 
S. Ratuirr and R. H. Leppetrer, Attor- 
neys for the Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma, for defendant. 

Before Correral, Circuit Judge, KENNAMER 
and Vaucur, District Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 16, 1932 

KENNAMER, District Judge.—This action | 
was instituted by Roadway Express, Inc., a 
corporation, organized under the laws of 

_ the State of Ohio, and having its principal 
office and place of business in the City 
of Akron, Ohio. The defendants are the 
individual members of the Corporation 

Commission of Oklahoma, the State High- | 

Commisison of Oklahoma, and the 

Okjahoma Tax Commission, the Attorney 

General, the Governor and the Lieutenant | 
vernor. 

Orns suit is an attack upon the motor | 

vehicle statute of the State of Oklahoma, | 

providing for the payment of a mileage 
tax upon vehicles operated for commercial | 
purposes; the statute requiring the pay- 
ment of license fees and for registering | 
ef motor vehicles, and the statute re- 
quiring a certificate for the operation of 
motor vehicles engaged in interstate com-~- 
merce. The suit also complains of the | 
manner in which the Oklahoma Tax Com- | 
mission is fixing the fees on trucks by as-| 
sessing a tax upon the maximum load of 
trucks rather than upon the manufac- | 
turers rated capacity. 
++ + 


‘and trucks hauling road materials.” 
-~ + + 


| riers. 
| known as the Motor Vehicle Enforcement 


|for the payment of taxes for the mainte- 


the purposes of the act the motor carriers 
are divided into three classes. 

Class “A” motor carriers includes all mo- 
tor carriers operating as common carriers 
of persons or property between fixed 
termini or over a regular route; class “B” 
motor carriers includes all other motor 
carriers not operating as class “A” and 
“Cc” motor carriers; class “C” motor car- 
riers includes all carriers operating motor 
vehicles for the transportation of their 
own property, goods or merchandise, who 
pay or collect from the consignee, pur- 


vided, however, “the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to transportation of live- 
stock and farm products in the raw state 


The act further provides that the pro- 
visions of the act are applicable to com- 
merce with foreign nations or commerce 
among the several States in so far as 
same may be permitted under the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United 
States and the acts of Congress. 

Section 2, of the act, grants the Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma, power 
and authority to regulate the motor car- 
Section 4 creates a fund to be 


Fund; section 5 requires Class “A” and 
“B” carriers to obtain a permit by filing 
an application therefor and paying a fee 
of one hundred dollars ($100) and re- 
quiring a fee of ten dollars ($10) from 
Class “C” applicants; section 9 provided 


nance and upkeep of public highways, and 
that part pertaining to the transportation 
of property is involved in this action. 


regular automobile license taxes imposed 
upon motor vehicles in Oklahoma, every 
class “A” motor carrier shall pay, for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the public 
highways and for the administration and 





laintiff is a corporation with a 
PIE of fifteen hundred dollars 
($1,500.00). It does not own any trucks but 
apparently contracts for the transporta- 
tion of freight, mostly automobile tires, 
from Akron, Ohio, and has an arrange- 
ment with some 30 individual truck 
owners for the transportation of freight. 
The complainant applied to the Corpora-| 
tion Commission of the State of Okla-| 
homa for a permit to operate trucks as a} 
contract carrier into and through the) 
State of Oklahoma, and paid the statutory | 


enforcement of the provisions of the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Act, upon each vehicle while 
engaged in the transportation of property, 
two-fifths (2-5) cent per mile on the dis- 
tance traveled; Class B motor carriers 
shall pay in addition to the license tax 
for the maintenance and upkeep of the 
public highways, and administration and 
enforcement of the act, one-half cent per 
mile on the distance traveled, and provides 
the means of determining the mileage and 
the manner of computation of the taxes. 
It also provides that in addition to the 
regular automobile license tax motor car- 





fee of one hundre? dollars ($100.00), upon | 


chaser or recipient of such property for | 
transporting or delivering the same, pro-| 


It is provided that ir addition to the! 


FRIDAY, JULY 29, 1932— Ohe Auited States Baily 


Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


' Promulgated July 28, 1932 
eed Textle Corporation. Docket No 
47646, 


Deduction—Loss. Held, no deducti- 
ble loss sustained on asserted aban- 
donment of real estate, where tax- 
payer held title throughout tax period 
and no identifiable event occurred 
therein by which the asserted loss be- 
came a closed transaction. A. J. 
Schwarzler, 3 B. T. A. 535, followed. 
Brumback v. Denman, 58 Fed. (2d) 
128, distinguished. 

Same. Interest—Taxes. Interest on 
mortgage notes secured by the real 
estate and taxes paid thereon during 
the two preceding years allowed in 
computing net loss carried forward to 
taxable year in controversy. 


| Clara Hill Lindley. Docket No. 54001. 

Legal expenses, incurred by the tax- 
payer, heir of a large estate, in prose- 
cuting litigation whereby a large sum 
was recovered by the estate and peti- 
tioner’s distributive share of the es- 
tate correspondingly increased, held, 
not to represent an expense incurred 
by the taxpayer in carrying on busi- 
ness and consequently not deductible 
under section 23(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1928. 


Leo M. Klein and Samuel Jackson. Docket 
| Nos. 54584 and 54585. 

Income—Interest on Condemnation 
Award Not Exempt. Interest received 
by the petitioners from the City of 
New York on a condemnation award 
is not exempt from tax under section 
22(b) (4) of the Revenue Act of 1928, 
as such award is not the character of 
obligation meant in said section. 
(Kansas City Southern Railway Co., 
16 B. T. A. 665, affirmed 52 Fed. (2d) 
372, followed.) 





justify the taxes and fees as a valid charge 
| within the power of the State, setting 
| up in detail the cost of constructing and 
maintaining highways of the State of Ok- 
|lahoma, the sums expended by the High- 
|way Commission for the enforcement of 
the motor vehicle traffic laws; the sums 
expended by the counties for the main- 
tenance and construction of highways; 
that this action is against the State of 
Oklahoma in contravention of the 
| Eleventh Amendment to the Federal Con- 
| stitution, the State not having consented 
| to the institution of the action, and that 
| plaintiff has an adequate remedy at law 
ad we refund of all taxes illegally paid 

y it. 

The first of these special defenses rests 
|on the ground that the plaintiff has a 
| remedy by mandamus while the moneys 
| Paid were temporarily held by the State 
| Treasurer and were subject to refund be- 
| fore they were converted into the State 
| treasury, but thereafter the claim for a 
|refund became a demand against the 
State, relying upon sections 8608 to 8614, 
Comp. Okla. Stat. 1921, and citing as au- 
thorities, Red Star Line v. Baughma, (Md.) 





riers shall pay taxes, for the maintenance 


139 Atl. 291, and Brunson v. Comm., Land 


ties of Oklahoma a - cy 

Of this amount approximately $3,170,000 
was met by ‘ad valorem taxes, and during 
the same period the several townships of 
Oklahom: 


a e ately $3,- 
333,747 for township way purposes. 
During the calendar year 1931, there was 
collected as permit fees a motor —— 
rier approximately $173,000, w 
was distributed to the highway construc- 
tion and maintenance fund. 

There was collected for motor vehicle 
registration taxes the amount of $5,653,160 
which was distributed to the highway col- 
lection fund $12,468, to general revenue 
$4,769, to the way construction and 
ee ee 368, a ~ on 
several count: ee ss ‘or - 
way , $3,381,553. was col- 
lec as gasoline excise tax, the amount 
of $9,755,818, which was distributed as 
follows: Refunds, $9,779; gasoline excise 
tax collection funds, $121,041; to the va- 


rious counties of Oklahoma, for highway.) 


purposes, $2,404,299, and to the State 
highway construction and maintenance 
fund, $7,212,899. * 

It was further, established that heavily 
loaded trucks were more destructive of 
the highways than lighter trucks, and 
that the regulations of the Highway Com- 
mission were designed for the purpose of 
preventing injury to the highway system 
of the State of Oklahoma," by fixing di- 
mensions, etc., of motor vehicles. 

+-~+ + 


The evidence established that the semi- 
trailer attachment and additional axles, 
increase the carrying capacity of a truck 
as high as three times the rated factory 
carrying capacity, and that such excessive 
weights are very burdensome to the high- 
way system, and the additional tax im- 
posed upon trucks by reason of a maxi- 
mum load being the basis rather than the 
rated capacity are in direct proportion to 
the burden the heavily loaded truck bore 
to the highway system. It was disclosed 
by the evidence that the Acts herein com- 

ained of pertain to and affect all motor 
vehicles and motor carriers, and are not 
directed specifically against those en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and there is 
no showing that there has been, an en- 
forcement of the statutes with respect to 
plaintiff different from any other motor 
carrier using the highways of the State of 
Oklahoma. 

A State may demand of one carrying on 
an interstate business only fair compen- 
sation for what it gives. Such a charge 
is valid only if compensatory and it must 
necessarily be predicated upon the use 
made, or to be made, of the highways of 
the State. (Clark v. Poor, 274 U. S. 554, 
47 S. Ct. 702.) It is well established that 
any action by a State directly or through 
its municipalities, exercising such control 
over interstate commerce as to directly in- 
terfere with its operation, must be such as 
does not impose unreasonable burdens 
upon that commerce, nor subject it to un- 
reasonable demands. ‘ 

ae 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


——Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Certified checks—Certjfication by mistake—Liability of bank to payee— 
Necessity of injury to payee— 

A bank which refused payment on a certified check upon presentation by the 
payee was not liable to the payee for the amount thereof if the check was in fact 
certified by mistake and if the payee’s position was not in fact changed on the 
faith of the certification. The payee, in its action against the bank and the drawer 
in a New York court, moved for a summary judgment. Its president, in an affidavit 
in support of the motion, alleged that on receipt of the check credit was extended 
to the drawer for the amount thereof and that the payee relied on the bank’s cer- 
tification. The drawer’s answer alleged that the payee had accepted the check in 
full settlement and discharge of the drawer’s obligation. The opposing affidavits 
of the bank alleged that the check was erroneously certified by a temporary cer- 
tification clerk through a misunderstanding of instructions at a time when the 
drawer’s account was marked “hold” because its deposits had been subjected to a 
lien for an amount in excess of the amount of the deposits. The Court of Appeals 
reversed thé judgment granting the summary judgment, holding that a jury could 
infer that the payee accepted the check not as payment but as a means of payment 
which failed and that the quetsion of whether the check had been certified by 
mistake and the question of whether the payee had been injured were issues for 
the jury. ‘ 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. v. Bank of United States et al.; N. Y. Ct. Appls., 
No. 249. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation and control—Statutory provisions—Reciprocal 
provisions—Validity— 

The reciprocal provisions of the Oklahoma motor vehicle law are not invalid 
because large trucks from other States used in hauling freight are allowed no free 
use of the Oklahoma highways; the mere fact that a foreign truck is not or cannot 
be brought within the class benefited by the reciprocal provisions does not create 
a discrimination against such truck.—Roadway Express, Inc., v. Murray, etc. (D. C., 
W. D. Okla.) —7 U. S. Daily, 1006, July 29, 1932. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation and control—Licenses—Conditions to granting— 

A requirement that those desiring to engage as cont.act motor carriers make a 
showing of their financial responsibility, as well as tnat they are motor carriers and 
not mere brokers of freight contracts, when applied to both those engaged in intra- 
state and interstate commerce, is not an interference with interstate commerce, nor 
does it deprive the applicant of property without due process of law.—Roadway 
Express, Inc., v. Murray, etc. (D. C., W. D. Okla.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 1006, July 29, 1932. 


State Taxation 


OKLAHOMA—Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction to enjoin collection of State 
taxes—Adequate remedy at law—Oklahoma tax on motor carriers— 

Where a State tax, payable monthly, became a first lien upon the taxpayer’s 
property, a statute authorizing payment and suit to recover in the State courts 
was not an adequate remedy at law, sufficient to exclude an equitable remedy in 
the Federal courts; suit in the Federal courts to enjoin collection of a State tax 
alleged to be violative of the Federal Constitution, is not prohibited by the Eleventh 
Amendment.—Roadway Express, Inc., v. Murray. (D. C., W. D. Okla..—7 U. 8. 
Daily, 1006, July 29, 1932. 


OKLAHOMA—Motor carriers—Mileage tax—Contract carriers—Common carriers— 
Discrimination— 

A State mileage tax of one-half cent per mile on contract carriers, and of two- 
fifths cents per mile on common carriers, is not discriminatory, when it appears 
that the former operates between fixed termini or over uj regular route; the greater 
expense of supervision and collection of fees from the periodic carrier justifies the 
classification—Roadway Express, Inc., v. Murray. (D. C., W. D. Okla.)—7 U. §&. 
Daily, 1006, July 29, 1932. 





The State has the right to impose rea- 
sonable regulations upon motor trucks 
engaged in interstate commerce which use 
the highways, but such regulations must 
be related to the manner in which the 
highways are to be used for the protection 
of the public, and anyone engaged in in- 
terstate commerce must enter a State sub- 


OKLAHOMA—Motor registration fees—Basis—Maximum load—Contract carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce— 

A State registration fee for trucks is not invalid, when applied to contract car- 
riers operating in interstate commerce, because the basis of the fee is the maximum 
load rather than the factory rated capacity, when it appears that such basis is used 
for all motor carriers using the highways of the State——Roadway Express, Inc., v. 
Murray. (D. C., W. D. Okla.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1006, July 28, 1932. 


the filing of the application. |and upkeep of the highways and for the} Office, (Okl.) 292 Pac. 562. But no refund 


The application was docketed and duly | ,aministration and enforcement of the | 
sei for public hearing, at which hearing) \otor Vehicle Act of Oklahoma, certain 
the complainant made a showing that it definit , 
had ied with the police regulations | efinite sums upon motor vehicles, the 

ad compl _ | Same being fixed upon the carrying capac- 
of ne State SS Seabees: |ity of the vehicle and being increased in 
tion of motor vehicles upo WAYS; | on ; ity | 
the hearing was closed and complainant amount for greater carrying capacity. | 
granted 30 days to file a brief with the! + + @ 

Commission. A question arose as to the It is further urged that in addition to 
responsibility of complainant, as well as| the taxes referred to in:the statutes above | 
whether ge — " are = —s. there is re by Bi State ed 
wurview o « laws 0 ma, ahoma, an excise tax of four cents! 
pace oF caes® cle. ‘Before tae sx-| of gasoline consuined in tee SG of OF | 

it as Class carrier. wi in the -| 
piration of the time granted for the filing|lanoma; that the Oklahoma Tax Com- 
of briefs, this action was instituted, and | mission, which is charged with the duty 
no action has been taken by the Corpora-| of collecting all taxes, is improperly fix-| 
tion Cominission respecting it. jing the license fees for the operation of 

The evidence further shows that the) motor trucks upon the basis of the maxi-| 
Corporation Commission of Oklahoma —_ load, in i s ye ee 
grants permission to operate motor ve-/| rated capacity, and that there is no classi- 
hicles for interstate common carrier serv- a - the —s oa taxes between 
ice in Oklahoma as a matter of course| the casual use of the highways in inter-| 
where the complainant shows compliance | state commerce and the daily and habit- | 
with the relevant police regulations. It is| ual use of said highways, and it is in-| 
alleged that certain acts of the Oklahoma sisted that the demands are wholly un- 
Legislature pertaining to the licensing and pr neag~ «7 ans apes, mS coins of ine 
taxing of motor vehicles used for com-,2U0N which is not rela to the use of} 
mercial purposes, illegally burden inter-| the highways in the State, and that the| 
state commerce; deprive complainant of taxes ~e oo nee and ex- 
its property without due proces of law,| cessive and constitute a burden upon 
and, thoretore: are in conflict with the interstate commerce; that the statute 
commerce clause of the Federal Consti-| above referred to unduly discriminates 
tution, as well as the Fourteenth Amend-| @8ainst class “B” operators as a class, 
ment to the Constitution. and in favor of the hauling of livestock 

a j|and farm products and road materials, 
BE aki ain r 254 and in favor of class “A” operators, with- 

Complaint is bw ang Fe ycow rh out proper basis or just definition for such 

Section of which provides that ang for: feteles °F operator ones chat a oe 
3 1 y tor cla rators, over class “A” op- 

—_ motor —— eng Rg ge — eaters, is charged. constitutes a dis- 

ag or mark, showing s -| crimination which is unreasonable. 

plied with the laws of the State or country + + ¢ 

from which it came, relating to the regis-| It is further alleged, and the evidence 

— -_ ee 6 eee ey oe puataine Se cares. that in addition to 

e roads and streets o ahoma with- e tax hereinbefore set out, upon the en- 
out obtaining additional license, for the| trance into the State of Oklahoma, a 
Same period o. time that the laws of the| truck operated by the complainant is re- 
State or country in ‘which the vehicle is' quired to pay the sum of five dollars 
registered permit motor vehicles lawfully | ($5.00) to the State traffic enforcement 
registered in Oklahoma to use the roads/| officers of the Oklahoma State Highway 
and streets of that State. It is provided) Commission, who issue a special or field 
att the _— = — — is fixed permit — Le ag pre See 

y the laws of the other State, then such| mission to cross the State o ahoma 
foreign motor vehicles may use the roads| without molestation, but that the permit 
and streets of Oklahoma for not more| is Genet by arhee setae of the State 
than sixty (66) days in any one calendar| and another five dollars ($5.00) fee is 
year without obtaining an Oklahoma li-| exacted. 
cense or registration. | The defendants have answered, 

Section 2 provides that all foreign mo- | —— = == = 


tor vehicles used for commercial purposes 2 bs \ ¥ e e 
Redistricting Action 


{ 


and 


within this State, for which license fees} 
have been paid in a foreign State, shall | 
pay license fees in Oklahoma as fixed by | 
the laws of this State for motor vehicles 
of like make and kind. It is further pro- 
vided that where any foreign State or 
country has a law requiring a license fee 
to be paid for motor vehicles used for 
commercial purposes through Oklahoma 
the license fees to be paid the State of Frankfort, Ky., July 28. 
Oklahoma shall be the same as the fees The question of the constitutionality of 
fixed by the State or country where the|the Congressional Redistricting Act of the 
motor vehicle is licensed or registered, but | 1932 General Assembly is now before the 
in no case shall the fee to be paid to the|Court of Appeals on an appeal from the 
State of Oklahoma be less than fifty per) decision of Judge H. Church Ford, of the 
cent (50%) of the amount fixed by law| Franklin Circuit Court, holding the law in- 
on motor vehicles of like kind and make’ valid. 
in this State. Although a motion was made to docket, 
-~ + + advance and submit the case, it was an- 
It further provides that foreign motor ; nounced that the appellate court will not 
vehicles carrying passengers or property hand down its decision until the Supreme 
for hire between fixed termini in Okla-| Court of the United States passes upon the 
homa, shall pay the same license and/| Validity of the statute on a contemplated 
registration fee as is required of motor | appeal from the recent decision of a three- 
vehicles of like make and kind in Okla-| judge Federal court which also held the 
homa, and requires applicants therefor to | Statute to be unconstitutional. 
consent and agree, as a condition prece-| The Federal court also declined, on a pe- 
dent, that the operation of such motor |tition for rehearing, to reverse its former 
vehicle shall be subject to all laws of | ruling. 
Oklahoma regulating motor vehicles en-| Judge Ford also held that all candi- 
gaged in the transportation of persons or | dates for Congress, those who filed from 
property for hire, |the State at large and those who filed 
Section 4 defines “foreign motor ve-|from districts within the time preseribed 
hicles used for commercial purposes” as|by law, are entitled to have their names 
all motor vehicles, including motor buses,| Placed on the August primary ballot. The 
trucks and trailers and livery vehicles, Federal court has ruled that all Congress- 
from any foreign State, used for hire or)men must be elected from the State at 
for the transportation of persons or prop-| large. The names of the candidates will be 
erty within this State not used for busi-| Placed on the primary ballot in alphabetical 
ness purposes, except private vehicles and) order, rotating by the 11 formerly estab- 
business vehicles commonly used by sales-| lished district as geographical boundaries, 
men and commercial travelers not carry-| under Judge Ford's ruling, 
ing merchandise or passengers for hire. | ~— 
Chapter 253, Session Laws of Oklahoma, Jackson, Miss., July 28. 
1929, section 1, defines ‘motor vehicle” as| An appeal to the Supreme Court from 
an automobile, automobile truck, motor|the decision of the Mississippi Supreme 
bus or any other self-propelled vehicle, Court on the State’s Congressional Redis- 
not operated or driven upon fixed rails|tricting Act has been granted by Chief 
or track. “Motor carrier” is defined as| Justice Sidney Smith of the State tribunal. 
any person, firm, busines: trust or corpo-| The State court held that the lower courts 
ration, lessee of trustee or receiver operat-| had no jurisdiction to interfere with or 
ing any motor vehicle upon any public|overturn the election machinery provided 
highway for the transportation of pas-|by the statute. The lower courts had held 
sengers or property for compensation. For’ the law unconstitutional, 


Appellate Court Defers Ruling 
Till Supreme Court Acts 


| 636; Old Colony Trust Co. v. Seattle, 271 | 


Appealed in Kentucky | 


was authorized of mileage taxes and per- 
mit fees, as they must be immediately 
deposited in the treasury. 

+ = 4} 

Sections 5 and 9, ch. 253, Sess. L. 1929. 
Without reviewing the other various 
enactments, it is doubtless true the col- 
lections involved have been distributed to 


|the highway authorities. See sections 5 


and 9, ch. 253, Sess. L. 1929, and section 
2, ch. 167, Sess. L. 1925. Besides, section 
8614, supra, affords a merely summary 
remedy for erroneous transactions, and 
not such controversies as are here in- 
volved. The Brunson case pertains to 
refunds of money to which the State could 
have no title. A suit for a refund is one 
at law. The payments made by plain- 
tiff were not voluntary, but to avoid rev- 
ocation of its permit. Section 9, ch. 253, 
Sess. L. 1929. A State officer cannot de- 
fend under State authority, by virtue 
of unconstitutional enactments; and the 
bill requires an examination of the case 
on its merits. 

Hopkins v. Clemson College, 221 U. 8. 


. S. 426; Terrace v. Thompson, 263 U. S. 
214; Hamill v. Hawks, 58 F. (2d) 41. 


| Equity does not “do justice by halves.” 


| Shaffer v. Carter, 252 U. S. 37. The rem- 
;edy to obtain a refund is therefore de- 


| pendent on the equity jurisdiction of this 


court in other respects. 
~+ + 


The remedy here sought in equity is 
well founded. It is true the mere ille- 
| gality of a tax does not authorize an in- 
junction against its enforcement. There 
| must be an absence of a plain, adequate 
!and eomplete legal remedy. Ch. 28, U. S. 
Code, section 384; Matthews v. Rodgers, 
| 284 U. S. 521; St. L. S. W. Ry., 284 U. S. 


| 550. But the plaintiff had no such remedy. 
| The monthly payment of mileage and | 


other annual taxes required by section 9, 
| ch. 253, Sess. L. 1929 would necessitate a 
| multiplicity of suits to test the legality of 
| those taxes between the same parties and 


|involving the same issues. Matthews v. | 


| Rodgers, supra. 

| Furthermore, section 9, of ch. 253, Sess. 
| L. 1929, declares all monthly taxes as- 
|; sessed become a first lien upon all the 
|property of the carriers, and authorizes 
|an advertisement and sale of the same 
for nonpayment .of the taxes. Both are 
grounds of equity jurisdiction. The pro- 
visions of section 7, sub. B., art. 1, ch. 107, 
Sess. L. 1915, for payment of taxes and 


suit therefor are insufficient to exclude an | 


equitable remedy in the Federal courts. 
Shaffer v. Carter, 252 U. S. 37. 


against the State of Oklahoma in viola- 
tion of the Eleventh Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution is untenable. 
(Champlin Refining Company v. Corpo- 
ration Commission —— U. S. ——, de- 
|cided May 16, 1932; Continental Baking 
|Company v. Woodring, —— U. S. * 
decided May 23, 1932; Sproles et al. v. 
| Binford et al. —— U. S. ——, decided 
| May 23, 1932.) We are bound to hold the 
plaintiff is entitled to pursue in equity 
| the remedy of contesting the validity of 
the taxes paid and unpaid in question. 
This brings Ns to the merits of the com- 
plaint againit the taxes, as alleged in the 
| amended bill. 


++ + 
The evidence discloses that the Okla- 


townships of the State. 


The defense urged that this is a suit | 


homa State Highway system consists of 
State highways constructed and main- 
tained by the State government; county 
highways constructed and maintained by 
the various counties of the State; town- 
ship highways maintained by the various 
The cost of con- 


ject to all reasonable police regulations 
existing in that State. A railroad travers- 
ing the city streets may be required to 
place safety gates upon the highway, or to 
ring a bell or sound a whistle on ap-| 
proaching crossings. The engineer may be 
required to demonstrate his skill and abil- 
ity to operate a railway locomotive, with- 
out placing undue burdens upon inter- 
state commerce. (Smith v. Alabama 124 U. | 
|S. 465.) | 

In the instant case, the plaintiff applied 
to the Corporation Commission for a per- 
mit to operate trucks into and through the 
State of Oklahoma, as an interstate motor 
carrier, under the classification of a “B” 
operator. Before the application was 
passed upon this action was instituted and 
plaintiff attacked the right of the Corpo- 
ration Commision of the State of Okla- 
|homa to compel it to make a showing of 
jits financial responsibility and to disclose 
| whether it is a broker of freight contracts 
|of a motor carrier. There is nothing to 
jindicate that the Corporation Commis- 
sion of the State of Oklahoma will deny 
the plaintiff a permit to operate motor 
trucks in interestate commerce into and 
through Oklahoma upon being furnished 
with such information. 
| However, we cannot say that the re- 
| quirement of the Corporation Commision, 
| that those desiring to engage as class “B” 
operators make a showing of their finan- 
cial responsibility, as well as that they are 
motor carriers and not more brokers of 
freight contracts, is unreasonable. Such 
a requirement is made of those engaged 
in intrastate and interstate commerce. It 
| is vital to the proper use of the highways 
that those engaged in conducting a busi- 
ness upon the highways have financial 
responsibility. 

+ + 


: If there is a want of financial Stability 
it is probable that there will be a failure 
to comply with the regulations requiring 
| Safety devices: there will be inability to 
pay the license fees and taxes and to 
| maintain and carry insurance for the pro- 
tection of others employing the highways. 
A mere broker of freight contracts may be 
without financial responsibility, and it is 
indeed reasonable that all facts connected 
with each applicant be fully disclosed be- 
fore any permits are granted. In our 
opinion, such a requirement of the Cor- 
poration Commission is reasonable and 
| does not constitute an interference with 
interstate commerce and neither does it 





without due process of law. There is no 
| Showing that the Corporation Commission 
has acted arbitrarily, or is exacting more 
of plaintiff than of other applicants seek- 
ing Permits to engage in a business re- 
quiring the use of the public highways. 
It is urged by the plaintiff that a dis- 
| crimination exists against class “B” car- 
|Tiers and in favor of class “C” motor 
| carriers because of the provision contained, 
| eliminating the application of the Act to 
| transportation of livestock and farm prod- 
| ucts in the raw state and trucks hauling 
|road materials. It is urged that class “C” 
| Carriers are permitted to haul road ma- 
| terials, livestock and farm products with- 
}out being subjected to the requirements 
of the Act, and without being compelled to 
| pay the mileage tax to which plaintiff and 
| other class “B” carriers are subjected. The 





| 


| 


struction is binding upon this court. In 
Collins-Dietz-Morris Co., v. State Corpora- 
tion Commission, 154 Okla. 121, it was said: 

“The act in question, by its terms, af- 
fects three classes of motor carriers 
therein designated as Class “A,” class “B” 
and “C” motor carriers. The language of 


deprive complainants of their property | 


Oklahoma Supreme Court has construed | 
the Statute above quoted and that con-' 


struction and maintenance of the various | the act is such as to show a legislative in- 
classes, kind and character of highways tent of severability with reference to the 
in Oklahoma, is as follows: three classes. 
“Construction of ‘concrete pavement, | With reference to each of the three classes 
$20,000 per mile; mncadamsine’ pavement, | are severable. * * *” 
$8,000 per mile; brick pavement, $28,000 |and in considering the provisio 
| per — and asphalt pavement, $28,000 | act concerning the ranapeeteiian 2 live 
per mile.” stock and farm products in 
The cost of placing grades and draining | and trucks hadting road sehen = 
a highway = yecelving povement is ap- | court stated: ; 
proximately $8, per mile. e cost o “That provision applies on] i 
maintenance of paved highway is $445 | operated by: the owners Soe Sen tees 
per mile, per year. The cost of graveling | transportation of their own property, goods 
and oiling highways is approximately |or merchandise, and does not apply to 
$3,000 per mile and of maintaining grav- | carriers or the owners thereof as to the 
eled highways, $681 per mile, per year, transportation of livestock, farm products 
For the fiscal year, commencing July 1,|in the raw state and trucks hauling road 
1930, and ending June 30, 1931, the High- | material, where the livestock, farm prod- 
way Commission of Oklahoma expended | ucts or road material are not the property 
for enforcement of highway motor ve-|of the owner of the carrier.” 
hicle traffic laws, highway rules and reg- | | 4 
ulations and inspections authorized by | 92° 
law, in excess of $272,000; for construc-| “Road material, as used in the Act, re- 


The provisions of the act | 


Discrimination— 


Express, Inc., v. Murray. 


thorizing it—Roadway Express, Inc., v. 
Daily, 1006, July 29, 1932. 


——\— 


does not apply to materials that could be 
used for the construction, maintenance or 
repair of public highways, but which, in 
fact, are intended to be used for other 
ur he 

. The construction placed upon the Act 
by the Oklahoma Supreme Court ren- 
ders the statute reasonable in its exemp- 
tion and this construction eliminates the 
objections that might be urged against 
the Act under the authority of Smith v. 
Cahoon, 283 U. S. 553. The Act was un- 
doubtedly framed to meet local conditions 
existing with re$pect to farm products, 
livestock and the building of roads, and 
the Oklahoma Legislature did not attemp: 
to compel private carriers to become pub- 
lic carriers. The Act does not place the 
two classes of carriers upon the same 
footing and does not subject them to the 
same obligations. The Act is reasonable in 
its classification and exemptions and does 
not discriminate against the plaintiff or 
class “B” carriers. (Continental Baking 
Company et al. v. Woodring, supra.) 


+ + + 


It is contended that the statute above 
quoted discriminates in favor of class “A” 
carriers and against class “B” operators 
in that a mileage tax of one-half ('%) 
cent per mile is required of class “B” 
carriers, while only two-fifths (2/5) cent 
per mile on the distance traveled is re- 
quired of class “A” carriers. A mileage 
tax is not a privilege tax, but one bear- 
ing directly upon the use of the highways 
made by the carrier. It has been sus- 
tained as reasonable and valid by the 
United States Supreme Court. in Conti- 
nental Baking Company et al. v. Wood- 
ring, supra. It is to be noted that class 
“A” carriers are those operating as com- 
mon carriers between fixed termini or 
lover a regular route, while class “B” car- 
riers include all other motor carriers not 
| operating as class “A” and class “C’” car- 
riers, 


It is apparent that those operating be- 
|tween fixed termini, or over a regular 
route, are less difficult to inspect and su- 
pervise, and collection of fees and taxes 
is easier than the supervision and col- 
lection of taxes from the periodic motor 


‘New Jersey Reports 
Gain in Unpaid Taxes 


State Commissioner Advises 
Sale of Delinquent Property 


Trenton, N. J., July 28. 


| WUnecollected 1931 taxes in New. Jersey 
show an increase of more than 3 per cent 
over 1930, according to a report by Walter 
R. Darby, State Commissioner of Munici- 
pal Accounts. 
| The total levy for 1931 wag $260,348,691 
and of that amount there was $79,154,952, 
or 30.4 per cent, outstanding, said Mr. 
Darby. In 1930 the levy was $256,450,992, 
of which $69,406,037, or 27.06 pcr cent, was 
not collected. ‘ 
In a letter to municipal clerks, Mr. 
Darby has advised that under an act of 
this year’s Legislature it would seem ad- 
visable to hold tax sales at the earliest 
possible a rather than defer action, as 
|/many municipalitics are doing. 
| “This act,” said the letter, “would ap- 
pear to have great importance at this 
time. Municipalities in general have been 
inclined to defer tax sales-due to eco- 
nomic conditions. This statute would 
seem to make it advantageous both to 
the municipality and the owner to hold 
a sale, as by so doing the municipality 
would be in a poistion to accept install- 





tion, extension, maintenance and upkeep |fers to materials intended to be used for 
of State highways, in excess of $18,750,000. |the construction, maintenance and repair 
, During the same period the several coun- )of public highways, and the language used 








ment payments on liens purchased by the 
municipality, which procedure ean not be 
legally followed with delinquent taxes.” 


a 


OKLAHOMA—Motor carriers—Exemptions—Contract carriers—Private .carriers— 


A State tax on contract motor carriers is not invalid because private carriers 
hauling livestock and farm products in the raw state, and trucks hauling road ma- 
terial are exempt, when it appears that the State courts have construed the statute 
to exempt only those private carriers transporting their own livestock and farm prod- 
ucts, and has defined the term “road material” to mean material to be actually 
used for the construction, maintenance and repair of public highways.—Roadway 
(D. C., W. D. Okla.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1006, July 29, 1932. 


OKLAHOMA—Motor carriers—Fees of traffic enforcement officers— 

The fee of $5 charged foreign motor carriers by Oklahoma traffic enforcement 
officers is not..warranted, and the Highway Commission should not be permitted to 
collect such a fee, as no statute has been called to the attention of the court au- 


Murray. (D. C., W. D. Okla.)—7 U. 8. 


carrier. Each carrier may make the same 
use of the highways, but the expense of 
supervision, inspection and collection of 
fees is much more difficult with class 
‘“B” carriers than class “A” operators, 
‘and the difference in the mileage tax is 
not disapproportionate to the difference 
in the two classes of carriers. In our 
opinion, the difference in the rate charged 
as mileage tax is justified because of the 
difference in the two carriers and their 
operations, and is reasonable in light of 
the added burdens to the enforcement of 
the motor vehicle laws. It may be here 
observed that the mileage tax is required 
of intrastate, as well as interstate car- 
riers, and that there is no discrimination 
against either carrier. 
+++ 


Objection is raised to the statute here- 
tofore referred to for their failure to dif- 
ferentiate between the casual use of the 
highways and the habitual use. This ob- 
jection is without merit. See Carley é& 
Hamilton v. Snook, 281 U. 8S. 66, 74 L. 
Ed. 1704. 

The plaintiff complains that the Okla- 
homa Tax Commission is exceeding its 
authority in fixing the license fees for 
trucks operated in interstate commerce 
upon the maximum load of the truck 
rather than upon the factory rated capac- 
ity. It is contended that the method em- 
ployed imposes a burden upon interstate 


truck is taxed; that such a method of 
taxation is a privilege tax and is not re- 
lated to the use of the highways. It 
says that the maximum load may be 
brought into Oklahoma only once a year, 


tire year upon that basis. 

From the evidence presented, it clearly 
appears that the actual load and weight 
of the loaded truck has a direct bearing 
upon the use to which the highway is 
subjected. The rated capacity of a truck 
can not determine the injury the truck 
may cause the highway, but the manner 
in which the truck is loaded and operated 
directly bears upon the use of the highway 
and the manner in which the highway is 
affected by such truck. It may as well be 
urged that the truck will be loaded to 
its factory rated capacity only once a 
year, and during the remainder of the 
term may only have one-half of its rated 
capacity as its load, and that it would be 
unfair to fix the license fee upon the 
basis of the factory ratea capacity. 

++ + 

The fact that the truck will be loaded 
heavily a few times a year is no defense 
to the authoritof the State to predicate 
its fees upon the relation the loaded truck 
bears to the use of the highway. Cer- 
tainly a truck heavily loaded is more de- 
structive to the highways than one less 
heavily loaded, and the loading of the 
truck and its weight are proper standards 
for the determination of the tax, with re- 
spect to the cost of maintaining a high- 
way used by such trucks. 

A State may impose upon vehicles us- 
ing the highways in interstate commerce, 
either exclusively or in conjunction with 
interstate commerce, requirement for in- 
suring the public safety and convenience, 
and in pursuance of such practice may 
impose such license fees or taxes as will 
reasonably defray the expense of adminis- 
tering the regulations and pay a fair con- 
tributive share of the cost of constructing 
and maintaining ghe public highways and 
facilities furnished by a State. (Hendrick 
v. Maryland, 235 U. 8. 610, 59 L. Ed. 385; 
Kane v. New Jersey, 242 U. S. 160, 61 L. 
Ed. 222; Clark v. Poor, 274 U. 8S. 554, 71 
L. Ed. 1100.) 

Certainly a State may impose a license 
upon trucks operating over and upon its 
highways, whether engaged in interstate 
or intrastate commerce. The evidence 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 





and that plaintiff is taxed during the en-' 


commerce in that the right to operate the} 
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prising account of loss of brig Commerce, 
of Hartford (Con.) James Riley, master, 
ee western coast of Africa, Aug. 28, 1815; 
illus. 313 p. Greenwich, Conn., Coride Nast, 
1931. 32-8915 
Stamp, Laurence D. Regional Seography for 
higher certificate and intermedia courses. 
(The university geographical series.) 
illus. Lond., Longmans, 1930. 32-8891 
Street, Jabez C. The fall of potential in elec- 
trical discharges, by... (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Va., 1931.) 416-426 p., illus. Min- 
neapolis, 1931. 32-9065 
Stevenson, Chas. R. The way out. 44 N. 
Y., Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, we wien 
Stroud, Jos. Memories of old western trails 


in Texas longhorn days. 93 p., illus. Wil- 
liston, N. D., Printed by Interstate pee 
1932 32-8896 


science series.) 
1932. 


llus. 


Suski, Peter M. The year names of China 
and Raw ey comp. by... (Title in Chinese 
at head of t.-p.) 40 p. Los Angeles, Science 
society, 1931. 32-8917 

Tchitchovsky, T. Socialist movement in Bul- 
aria; lecture given at socialist forum at 

‘axton hall, on Nov. 5, 1930. 32 p. Lond., 
Lamley & co., 1931. e 

Thomas, Lowell J. Kabluk of the Eskimo. 
275 p., plates. Boston, Little, 1932. 32-26257 

Thomas, Norman M. AsI see it. 173 p. N. ¥., 
Maemillan, 1932. 8888 

Tippetts, Chas. 8. Business organization and 
control; corporations and trusts in U. &., by 
. . - and Shaw Livermore. 1748 p. a ee 
Van Nostrand, 1932. 32-9125 

Whitman, Walter G. Household physics. 2d 
ed., rev. (Wiley technical ser. for vocational 
and indust. schools.) 502 p.. illus, 2 ated 


Wiley, 1932 32- 
Winston simplified dictionary. Advanced ed. 
Ed. b 8. Canby, 


y Wm. Dodge Lewis, Henr 
1260. P. oe 


Thos. K. Brown, jr., illus. 
John C. Winston, 1931. 

Modern language assn. of America. Bibli- 
ography of criticel Arthurian literature. v. 
1. 1922-29. Ed. by John J. Parry for Arthu- 
rian group of Modern lang. assn. of Amer. 
v. 1. N. ¥., Pub. by Modern lang. assn., 
1931. 32-8673 

Mert, Paul R. Acceptable uses of achieve- 
ment tests; manual for test users, a a 
and Arthur I, Gates. 85 p., illus. - 
Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 1932. 

32-8678 

Newman, John H. Favorite Newman sermons, 
selected from works of ... cardinal New- 
man by Daniel M, O'Connell. 413 p, Mil- 
waukee, Bruce publ. co., 1932. 32-9012 

Pritchard, Francis H. Books and readers, 
(Simple guide series.) 255 p., plates. Lond., 


Harrap. 1931. 32-8675 
Raffles, Kalmen. Neostenography. 21 p. Lynn, 
» 1932. 32-8672 
. Leading cases and 
statutes on law of real property. 440 BY 
Lond., Sweet & Maxwell, 1931. 32-: 
Revaluations; studies in biography by Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Lord David Cecil, G. K. 
Chesterton and others. 245 p. Lond., Ox- 
ford univ., 1 32-26041 
Riker, Thad W. Making of Roumania; study 
of international poke. 1856-1866, 592 p., 
illus. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1931. 
32-8660 
Ryder, Walter S. Men and religion, func- 
tional approach. 183 p. Boston, Stratford 
co., 1932 3 32-9009 


Sherrill, Lewis Presbyterian parochial 
schools, 1846-1870. (Yale studies in religious 
educ., iv.) 261 p. New Haven, Yale univ. 
press, 1932. 9 

Singer, Arnold. The Jewish educator; refer- 
ence of Jewish history, customs and tradi- 
tions, by Rabbi... 83 p. Jamaica, L. I. 
932 


1 5 32-9015 
Williams, Jesse F. The athlete in the mak- 
, and Eugene W. Nixon. 


ing, by .. 258 p., 
gates” Phil Saunders, 1932, 32-8568 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Families, North Dakota, 15th Census of U, S.: 
1930--Bur. Census, ae. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 31-28622 

agvidalture, Towa, 15th Census of U. §&.: 1930 
—Bur. Census, U. 8. Dept. Commerce, Ag; 

ly at Bur. 31-270: 
riculture, Ohio, 15th Census of U, S,: 1930-- 
ur. Census, U. §. Dept. Commerce. Auety 


at Bur. 

Army Extension Courses-Special Text No. 228, 
Supply, U. 5. War Dept. Apply at Peet. 
Faculty Inbreeding in Lang-Grant Colleges 

and Universities—April, 1932, Pamphlet 

$1, Office of Edue., U. 8. Dept. Interior. 

Apply at Office, E39- 
Measuring the Salinity of Irrigration Waters 

and of Soil Solutions with the Wheatstone 

Bridge—Cir. No. 232, July, 1932, Bur. Plant 

Industry, U. 8. Dept. Agri. Apply at Bur. 


+ 33-780 

Response of Sweet Corn to Varyin ‘empera- 
ies from Time of Plantin; © Cannin 
Maturity—June, 1932, Tech. Bull. No, 312, 
Bur. Plant Industry, U. 8. Dept. Agri. Ae 
ply at Bur, Yr, 32-791 
Foreign Trade of the U, 8. During 1931—-Trade 
Infor, Bull. No, 808, Bur. Forelgn and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. 8, Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. A22-1744 
Safety Organizations at Lake Superior Iron 
Mines—-Tech. Paper, 515, Bur. Mines, U. 
Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 32-26837 
International Metric System of Weights and 
Measures—Mise. Publication No. 135, Bur, 
Standards, U. 8. Dept. Commerce. Apply at 
~26838 


Bur. 

Arbitration and Conciliation, Treaty Between 
U. §. and Switzerland—Treat eries, No, 
844, U. S. Dept, State. Price, 5 cents. 

32-. 


0. 
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Ruling Is Given | Principles Fixed to Determine 
Cost of Hydro-electric Sites 


Federal Power Commission Issues Opinion in 
Alabama Power Case 


On Agency Status 
Of Radio Station 


Holt-Rowe Broadcasting Co., | 
Fairmont, W. Va., Held 
To Be Agent of Union 
Mutual LifeCo. 


Charleston, W. Va., July 28. 

Where a radio station broadcasts ad- 
vertisements for a life insurance company 
and receives additional compensation for 
transmitting mail to the company, the 
station is an agent of the company. This 
was the holding of Attorney General 
Howard B. Lee, who ruled on the ques- 
tion at the request of the State Auditor, 
Edgar C. Lawson. He held that the Holt- 
Rowe Broadcasting Co., of Fairmont, 
which broadcasts advertisements for the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is an agent. The opinion 
follows in full text: 

We have before us your letter of the 
19th instant with the correspondence of 
your office with the Holt-Rowe Broad- 
casting Company of Fairmont, W. Va., 
regarding the advertisement of the Union 
Mutual Life Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa. You are concerned as to whether 
or not said Union Mutual Life Company 
is doing business in the State of West 
Virginia, and whether or not the Holt- 
Rowe Broadcasting Company of Fairmont, 
W. Va., is acting in the capacity of an} 
agent of said insurance company. 


Intrastate Character 


It is contended that the business done} 
by said Union Mutual Life Company is 
interstate commerce and that the radio) 
communication requires a uniform system 
of control throughout the Nation which 
is exclusively vested in Congress and the 
agencies created by it. No doubt this is 
true if the communication was broadcast 
from the home office in the State of Iowa, 
but the method used in broadcasting these ; 
advertisements is wholly of an intrastate 
character. 

The Holt-Rowe Broadcasting Company 
is a West Virginia corporation and does 
its broadcasting for the Union Mutual 
Life Company from Fairmont in the 
State of West Virginia. It uses records 
and a program in ern Soe Union 
Mutual Life Company of s Moines, 
Iowa, and requests that communications 
be addressed to the Holt-Rowe Broad- 
casting Company of Fairmont, W. Va., 
which communications are sent to the 
Union Mutual Life Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and a compensation paid 
for each communication to the Holt-Rowe | 
Broadcasting Company. 

Station Called Agent | 


The system thus used clearly makes} 
the Holt-Rowe Broadcasting Company an 
agent for the Union Mutual Life Com- 
pany and the method of the latter con- 
stitutes intrastate business as contrasted 
with interstate business. Business thus 
carried on cannot hide behind the phrase 
“interstate commerce” and carry on an 
intrastate business and escape the conse- 
quences of the latter. 

This opinion is in keeping and not con- 
trary to the holding and rules of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission and the case of 
Whitehurst v. Grimes, 21 F. (2nd) 787, 
and United States v. American Bond & 
Mortgage Company et al., 31 F. (2nd) 
448, as the questions there involved the 
power to license which is under the con- 
trol of Congress, The method of doing 
business determines the question of 
whether it is inter or intrastate, 

We hold therefore that Holt-Rowe 
Broadcasting Company is an agent of the 
Union Mutual Life Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and that the business done 
by and through the former is intrastate. 





Inspection Provision 


Upheld in Tennessee 





Penalty for Failure to Fix 
Value Is Affirmed 


Nashville, Tenn., July 28. 

Holding valid the law (chapter 72 of 
1927) which requires agents to inspect 
insured property within 90 days after it 
is insured and provides that the face 
amount of the policy shall be the basis 
of loss settlement as to penalty for fail- 
ure to do so, the Tennessee Supreme Court 
has affirmed a judgment for the face 
value of policies involved in the cases 
of Riddick v. Yorkshire Insurance Co. et 
al., and Riddick v, Niagara Fire Insurance 
Co. et al. 

The law provides that if insured build- 
ings are totally destroyed by fire, the 
insurance company shall not be liable 
beyond the actual value of the property 
at the time of the loss, provided the agent 
has made an inspection of the premises 
within 90 days after writing the business. 
There is a further provision, however, 
patterned after a valued policy law which 
states that “if the agent fails to place 
@ reasonable value on any such insured 
property within 90 days as aforesaid and 
which is agreed to by the insured and a 
loss occurs, in that event the value as 
shown by the policy or application shall 
be conclusively presumed to be reasonable | 


and the settlement shall be made on that 
basis.” 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications, made public July 28 by the | 
Federal Radio Commission follows: 


Applications other than broadcasting: 

KGTF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San Diego, 
Calif., modification of construction permit for 
extension of construction period to July 18, 
1932-Oct. 18, 1932; aeronautical and aerial | 
pont to point. 
10%C, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
portable, renewal of general experimental li- 
cense for 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 te 400,080 


¢., 5 W, \ 
W2X8, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. ¥., renewal of general experimental 
license for 25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,000-400,000, 
401,000 and above; 10 kw. 
W2XT, A Communications, 
int, N. ¥., renewal of general experimental 
icense for 1,504, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,707.5, 6,425, 
eee 12,862.5, 17,310, 23,100 kc,, 80 kw. 
10XE, RCA Victor Co., Inc., portable and 
mobile, renewal of gepere! experimental li- 
cense for 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 


c., 5 W, 

widx, RCA Victor Co., Inc,, portable and 
mobile, renewal of general experimental li- 
genee, for 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 


-» OW. 

W3XV, RCA Communications, Inc., Arneys 
Mount, N. J., renewal of general experimental 
license for 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000-400,000, 
401 and above; 150 w. 

SXAJ, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, N., J., 
renewal of fit al experimental license for 
1,594, 2.308, 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 6,425, 8,655, 12,862.34, 


17310 ° w. 
3XAB, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., 
renewal of general experimental license for 


37.310. 25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 kc., 


Ww, 

Detroit Gold Cup"Committee, Inc,, Lake 8t. 
Clair, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich,, new con- 
struction permit for 2,480 or 2,398 ke,, 15 w. 

WTXJ, jomarine Corp. of America, Brad- 
ley qd, ree : re Oh - renewal “ Ry 
e ex! ental license for 2,398, 3,492.5, 
4197.5, 8425 ke. 350 Ww. | 


Inc., Rocky 





\value of 70,000 shares of new stock which 


| by their common stockholder, the Traction 


!ableness of 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ings only for purposes within its juris- 
diction, to sustain the one seems neces-| 
sarily to sustain the other. 

“The Commission therefore concludes 
that it has jurisdiction in the premises.” 

The opinion states that $3,500,000 was 
claimed as the cost of lands, water rights 
and franchises which licensee claims to 
have acquired in 1913 through the con- 
solidation of five preexisting companies: 
Alabama Power Co., Alabama Electric Co., 
Wetumpka Power Co., Alabama Power 
Development Co. and*Alabama Power & 
Electric Co. 

“It is based on the view,” the opinion 
says, “that a new Alabama Power Com- 
pany was formed in this merger, which 
acquired thereby, and as of that time, the 
assets of the five merg:ng companies. The 
amount claimed represents half of the par 


were exchanged at that time for the old 
stock of the Alabama Power Co., this ratio 
being based upon the assumption that of 
the assets then held by that company ap- 
proximately half were used in this project. 

“These companies had been severally 
organized in 1907 and 1908 by various | 
groups of interests, and by 1912 had ac- 
quired lands controlling water power sites 
at Locks Nos. 7, 12, 14, 15, and 18, on the 
Coosa River in Alabama. 


Outstanding Stock Sold 


To Traction .Company 


“In 1912 and 1913 their outstanding cap- 
ital stock was acquired by the Alabama 
Traction, Light & Power Company, Ltd 
(hereafter called the Traction Company), 
a Canadian company organized and‘ fi-| 
nanced principally by English capital for 
that purpose. It also acquired certain 
additional lands controlling another 
water-power site at Duncan’s_. Riffie 
(which later became the site of the 
Mitchell Dam), designing to consolidate 
these properties into a comprehensive 
water power development under single 
control through three projects to be lo- 
cated at Lock 12, Mitchell Dam, and 
Lock 18. 

“Shortly thereafter, it caused the five 
companies to consolidate under a general 
enabling act of the State of Alabama, 
which gave companies so merging the op- 
tion to consolidate with one of their num- 
ber, or to form a new corporation, as the 
directors of the several companies might 
by their agreement elect. * * * 

“The merger was effectuated by an issue 
of new stock of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany in exchange for the outstanding 
stock of the five companies, then held 


Company. * * * 

“In support of its claim, licensee urges 
that we are bound by the valuation of as- 
sets agreed upon by the directors of the 
five companies at the time of the merger, 
since they were contemporaneously famil- 
iar with the facts, and must be presumed 
to, have exercised their fair and honest 
judgment. 





Claims Stock Represented 
Real Value of Assets 


“Licensee claims that the actual value | 
of the new stock represented’ the cost of 
the assets acquired in exchange for it, but 
Says that since that stock was not bought 
and sold on the public market, it had no 
ascertainable market value; and since | 
Alabama law prohibited the issuance of | 
stock except for money, labor done, or | 
property actually received, the par value 
of this stock must be presumed to be its 
actual value, in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary. 

“In further support of this value, it also | 
produces computations by engineering ex- 
perts as to the value of the lan in 
question when used in a comprehensive 
water power development such as that 
planned by the Traction Company. This| 
computation was reached by comparing | 
the estimated cost of producing the power 
expected from these projects, with: 

“(a) The cost of producing the same by 
steam generation. 

“(b) The income expected from the sale 
of that power to the public in wholesale 
lots at then prevailing market rates, which 
were approximately $15 per horsepower 
per year, and which were not then sub- 
ject to State regulation. 

“The difference in each case was capi- 
talized at 8 per cent as representing the 
value of the lands involved in the merger, 
although other lands needed for the com- 
pletion of the project were included in 
the computation at the actual cost esti- 
matedeas necessary to acquire them. The 
results of these two comparisons roughly 
correspond, and ranged from $3,780,000 
to $5,400,000 as to Lock 12, and from §$3,- 
315,000 to $4,600,000 as to Lock 14, accord- 
ing to the estimate of dependable river 
flow used.” 

The Commission said that it found sev- 
eral difficulties with this reasoning. First, 
it refused to accept the view that the 
Alabama Power Co. acquired a new cor- 
porate existence through the merger. 
Second, it follows that the valuations 
agreed upon as to any lands held by the 
company prior to the merger become im- 
material, 


Actual Reasonable Cost 
Used to Value Land 


“Our problem,” the opinion said, “is 
to determine the actual legitimate origi- 
nal cost of this project, and in so doing 
we are limited as to lands, ngt only by 
the definition of ‘net investment’ in sec-/| 
tion 8, but by the more specific provisions 
of sections 14 and 20 of the Federal Water 
Power Act, to their actual reasonable 
and legitimate cost at the time of their) 
acquisition by the licensee. 

“As to lands held by it prior to the 
merger, we are concerned not with what! 
it cost to acquire the old stock of the) 
Alabama Power Co., not with what it cost 
that company to absorb the other four 
companies, but with what it cost that 
company to acquire those lands.” 

The Commission rejected the view that 
the par value of stock issued under the 
circumstances must be accepted as any 
criterion of its actual value. ' 

“Aside from a value created by actual 
buying and selling on the market, which is 
here admittedly absent, the value of stock | 
depends upon the value of the net corpo- 
rate assets behind it,” the opinion said. 

“The merger here involved, and the 
agreement upon which it was based was 
between companies which were at the time 
under the common control of their sole 
stockholder, the Traction Company, Even 
had they been independent, it seems clear 
that the merger agreement would be with- 
out evidential significance as to any valu- 
ation therein agreed upon, since they al) 
stood to share in common any advantage 
from an enhancement of apparent values 
that might thereby be effected. 

“But where the parties to the agreement 
are under the same common control, the 
law is clear that such an agrement is of 
no evidentiaf significance as to the reason- 
prices or values therein agreed | 
upon. s+ * 

“The engineering valuation above re- 
ferred to is also inadmissible as evidence 
of the cost of those lands. It related to| 





}assembling the 


| Company, 


| charged, the Commission ruled that “the 


| ities with reference to this project show 
| fair continuity thereafter; partially to the 
| guidance furnished by Congress in limit- 


| est must be 


the earnings expected from the develop- 
ment of these projects, not to the cost of 
lands, materials, and 
services necessary to their construction. 
This is sufficiently apparent from the fact 
that the cost (including the estimated pur- 
chase price of later acquired lands), was 
deducted from the total of revenues ex- 
pected in reaching its result, the capital- 
ized difference being loaded entirely upon 
the particular lands already held. 

“Why the cost of those lands, more than 
any other should be computed in terms 
of the earning power of the whole project, 
is not suggested. But to compute costs 
in terms of earnings involves in any case 
@ contradictory use of terms. Earnings 
are the difference between revenues and 
costs, and to magnify costs as a reflection 
of earnings is but to destroy the very 
earnings upon which the process is based.” 

After a detailed discussion of the actual 
cost of the several parcels of land, the 
Commission reached the conclusion that 
“the amount of $76,135.09 is accordingly 
found to be the actual reasonable cost of 
these lands to the licensee at the time of 
their acquisiti:$:, and the remainder of 
their claim, or $3,428,864.91, is disallowed.” 

In reply to an objection by the com- 
pany that the Commission had failed to 
take account of other expenses incurred 
in investigating the water power possi- 
bilities of the properties and securing 
their consolidation under the license, the 
opinion said that while there was some 
testimony as to such expenses it was im- 
possible to find anything in the record to 
afford even a basis of comparison for im- 
puting a reasonable amount to be allowed 
therefor. The Commission declared that 
it “is not warranted in allowing the huge 
amount here claimed merely on the 
ground that it includes some unknown 
amounts not otherwise covered.” 


Commission Allows 


Claim of $171,028 

The Commission allowed a claim of 
$171,028 as representing the actual cost 
of services of licensee’s general office ex~ 
pense devoted to the project, but rejected 
$1,500 of a $4,000 claim for the services of 
J. T. Newcomb as counsel. The $1,500 
payment, it was stated, covered repre- 
sentation of licensee’s interests with refer- 
ence to the adoption of general rules and 
regulations by the Commission shortly 
after enactment .of the Federal Water 
Power Act. 

“We think the cost of services rendered 
generally, in an effort to get the Com- 
mission to adopt a system of rules and 
regulations that would be favorable to 
the position of ilcensee,” 
said, “is not a proper charge to the con- 
struction costs of particular Federally 
licensed projects.” 

On the question of a claim for a fee of 
$183,540 to the Dixie Construction Co. the 
= of the Commission follows\in full 

xt: 

“This represents a 3 per cent profit 
computed upon the direct and overhead 
costs of the Dixie Construction Co. ex- 
pended on the Mitchell project. 


“The Dixie Construction Co., from the} 


time of its organization in 1917 until Jan. 
1, 1922, (five months after active Mitchell 
construction began), was the wholly owned 
and controlled subsidiary of the licensee. 
Such ownership was then transferred to 
the Winona Coal Co., a wholly owned and 
controlled subsidiary of the Traction 
which held all licensee’s com- 
mon stock and a majority of its voting 
power, and controlled it. This status 
continued for the remainder of the con- 
struction period. The Dixie Company’s 
officers and directors were also officers 
and directors of the Alabama Power Co. 
Mr. Thurlow, its vice president, had, prior 
to its organization, been chief engineer 
of the Alabama Power Co., and thereafter 
continued in that capacity, but without 
compensation. 


Separate Corporate Identity 


Is Declared Immaterial 

“There is no question that, if licensee 
had itself constructed this project, it 
could have claimed no \profit upon its 
cost as a part of its fixed capital struc- 
ture. Upon the facts before us, we can- 
not view the Dixie Company otherwise 
than as in substance a department of 
licensee’s own business, maintained dur- 
ing the construction of this and other 
of its public utility projects with a view 
to obtaining emoluments and profits not 
otherwise allowable under the law. In 
such case we are entitled, with respect 
to this question, to disregard their sepa- 
rate corporate identity ani treat them 
as one. * * * 

“The business advantages urged by the 
licensee in its brief for the maintenance 
of the Dixie Company as a separate cor- 
poration are not convincing. All of them 
would be equally applicable to a construc- 
tion department of licensee’s own corpo- 
rate organization. To grant otherwise 
is to concede a degree of impotency in 
the management of corporate business 
that is contrary to common knowledge. 

“This item will therefore be disallowed.” 

The Commission refused to allow the 
full amount of $72,788 claimed as the cost 
to licensee of electrical energy supplied 
from its own system for use in the con- 
struction work, The amount was com- 
puted at the commercial rates then au- 
thorized under the public utillity law of 
Alabama. 

It was held that the company was ¢n- 
titled to charge only the out-of-pocket 
cost of supplying this energy, and an al- 
lowance of $30,660 was made. 

As to the peirod for which interest dur- 
ing construction might properly be 


period here proper to be considered is that 
which, with the exercise of due diligence 
and prudence, is reasonably necessary for 


the completion of all processes required for ! 


the achievement of the project in com- 


mercial operation, including not only the} 


period of actual construction under con- 
tract, but that devoted to preliminary in- 
vestigations, designs, the acquisition of 
necessary land, etc. 

“We adopt July 1, 1918, as the beginning 
of such a period in this case. In so doing, 
we have regard partially to the fact that 
preliminary investigations and other activ- 


ing to three years the period for such 
activities allowed with the maintenance 
of priority under a preliminary permit 
granted under section 4 (e) of the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act. 

“We find no distinction warranted be- | 
tween land costs and other costs for the 
purpose of allowing interest, This is not 
in conflict with section 14 of the Water 
Power Act limiting values allowable for 
lands and similar rights to their actual 
cost. 

“Interest accruing with the passage of 
time upon an investment in land is no 
part of its value, but is an inescapable 
ccensoqnenee of keeping that. investment | 
out of other productive use. Such inter- 
efrayed out of the income | 
from the land, or if the land be held un- 


the opinion | 


INSURANCE 


SUPERVISION 


Effort to Enjoi | Utility System’s FinancialSet-up |Qklahoma Levy 
Is Outlined to Trade Commission) Qn Motor Lines 


Texas Oil Quotas 
Denied by Court 


Decision Holds Plaintiffs 
Failed to Show Ruling 
Is Restrictive on Them 
Beyond Needs in Case 


Tyler, Tex., July 28—A_ three-judge 
Federal court here has denied the pe- 
titions of E. Constantin and J. D. Wrather 
et al. for a temporary restraining order 


against the Texas Railroad Commission, 
the Attorney General et al. to prevent 
enforcement of  resrictions against oil 
production. 

It was explained by the court that the 
parties have agreed that a temporary re- 
straining order issued against the so- 
called martial law defendants, Governor 
Sterling and others, is to remain in force, 
pending the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on an appeal 
by the defendants. 


Opinion by Judge Hutcheson 


An opinion in the present case was 
written by Circuit Judge Hutcheson and 
concurred in by Ditsrict Judges Grubb 
and Bryant. 

“The record, especially plaintiffs’ inter- 
pretation of it,” the opinion says, “sug- 
gests that instead of with an eye single 
to conserving waste, regulations have been 
enacted in a sweeping way as a part of 
@ general program to restrict production 
in the State, and that the absence of this 


ulation which, while it does have relation 
to the prevention of waste, is unneces- 
sarily drastic in its limitation upon pro- 
duction; that is, confines production from 
the plaintiffs’ wells more greatly than the 
public necessity to conserve against waste 
requires, and results, as to plaintiffs, in 
“ order illegally limiting their produc- 
on. 

“The record, however, does no more than 
suggest this. It does not, as it was in- 
cumbent upon plaintiffs to have it do, es- 
tablish it against the prima facies which 
the orders carry. We are without proof; 
we may not conjecture whether these 
orders are beyond necessity, and that an- 
other plan of reduction for the field bring- 
ing about ratable and reasonable with- 
drawals of a considerably larger amount 
per well or upon the basis of potential 
rather than per well, would accomplish the 
permissible purpose without trenching 
upon the unpermissible one. 


Fail to Offer Substitute 


“Instead of enlightening the courts as to 
conditions in the field generally, and as to 
what might be expected under a different 
program generally applied, plaintiffs have 
pitched their case upon the view that the 
matter as to them, upon the proof of the 
condition of their individual wells, unre- 
lated to other wells and the pool as a 
whole, and that they are under no obliga- 
tion to furnish evidence as to a system of 
control which would reasonably attain the 
permissible public ends without unduly 
drastic effec upon the plaintiffs. 

“We are clear that the matter of field 
conditions in general may not be so ap- 
proached and disposed of by plaintiffs, and 
that upon the record in this case, absent 
clear proof that the amount of withdrawals 
allowed or the method of distribution from 
the pool as a whole is restrictive as to 
plaintiffs beyond the necessities of the 
case, we can not strike down as unlawful 
upon their face the orders in qquestion 
here, as, if they were orders entirely pre- 
venting production, or fixing a reduetio 
ad absurdum in amount, we certainly 
could do. 

“We have concluded, therefore, upon the 
present record that we should deny the 
temporary restraining order pending the 
hearing of this case on the merits * * *.” 


New York Insurer 


Ordered Suspended 


Given Year to Rescind Stock 
Purchase by Company 


New York, N. Y., July 28. 

The State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, George 8, Van Schaick, has ordered 
the Hamburg American Insurance Co., 
of New York, to suspend operations for 
one year because it failed to rescind the 
purchase of 28,669 shares of stock of the 
Security Life Insurance Co, of America 
from the New York Hamburg Corp. in 
accordance with an order of the Superin- 
tendent, The Hamburg American paid 
$400,057 for the stock of the Security Life, 
which was placed in receivership April 
18, 1932, and this stock has been deducted 
as & nonadmitted asset. 

Mr. Van Schaick’s order provides that 
if the Hamburg American is unable to 
rescind the transaction by the end of the 
year during which its business is sus- 
pended, the company will be liquidated. 

The company was ordered for a period 





insurance treaties as soon as this can be 
accomplished under the terms of the 
treaties, to ceake writing any further busi- 
ness and liquidate its insurance obliga- 
tions, and te abandon its plan to reduce 


company has complied with the order. 


Cellulose Sheeting Exports 


Transparent cellulose sheeting is one 
item of American export trade in paper 


made despite the general foreign trade 
decline, according to the Commerce De- 
partment’s Paper Division, 

This materia) is making progress mainly 


it, adding as it does to the sales appeal 
of clothing, drygoods, confectionery, toilet 
articles, stationery, rubber goods, 
products, tobaceo, and numerous other ar- 
tieles. 

Althougth it is impossible to segregate 
viscose sheetings from general paper ex- 
ports shown in official statistics, it is esti- 
mated that sales abroad in 1931 were ap- 
proximately 40 per cent greater than in 
the preceding year, Figures for the first 
five months of the current year indicate 
that there will probably be a slight in- 
crease in 1932 over 1931. 

Viscose sheeting, it is explained is a 
wood-pulp product made in a way almost 
identical with rayon except that it is in 
sheets instead of filaments. While it is, 


| pound for pound, considerably more costly 


than paper used for the same purpose, its 
increasing use is believed to be influenced 
by its stronger sales appeal for the goods 


| it covers and its greater adaptability to 
;certain forms of advertising.—(Depart- 


allowed, not as a part of the cost of such 
lands, but as the necessary and inevitable 
cost of withholding funds invested in the 
construction of the project from produc- 





productive, must be lost. 
“Interest. on land costs is likewise here 


4 


tive use until it can be placed in commer- 
cial operation,” 


| calling attention? 
| tention to is the fact that with the ex 
|of the Mew 


singleness of purpose has induced a reg- | & Elec 





| that correct? 


| company? 


of one year to cancel all outstanding re-: 


| its capital. The board of directors of the| 





| City and other points for its own use? 
| It does. 


Record Steady Increase | 


products where consistent gains have heen | 


in new fields, it is pointed out, and is not} 
displacing paper, but rather supplementing | 


meat | 





Testimony Presented Before Federal Inquiry 
Concerns Associated Gas & Electric Co. 


f Yong Federal Trade Commisison was told June 15 in testimony by Charles Nodder, 
an examiner, of details of the financial set-up of the Associated Gas & Electric 
system. Transcript of testimony taken at the hearing outlines the relationship of 
the system and its operating companies and the manner in which accounts are 
| handled. 
Examination of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, chief counsel of 


the Commission. Commissioner Edgar A. 
Nodder’s testimony continue: 


Q. What was the total number of customers 
served by this original group? A. About 8,000. 

Q. The system has grown to what extent as 
of Dec. 31, 1929? A. It extends from Nova 
Scotia to Florida and from Oape Cod to the 
Ptilippines. There are over 1,425,000 custom- 
ers of electric, gas, and other utilities in 26 
States, the Maritime Provinces of Canada, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

Q Dec. 31, 1929, how many operating prop- 
erties were controlled within the system? 
Approximately 180 operating properties. 

. What is the feature that you think 
should be borne in mind in a preliminary 
discussion of the financial set-up of this sys- 
tem? What is the feature to which you are 
A. The feature I call at- 
tion 

England Corporation, . 
and perhaps the Philippine Island properties, 
incorporated companies within the system 
have no cash, or have only minor amounts of 
cash in petty cash funds. 

Q. How is that received by the rating 
companies in mee: of bills for utility serv- 
ire treated? . It is de ited by the operat- 
ing companies usually local banks to the 
credit Associated Gas & Electric Compa 
nies, and in lieu of recording cash on their 
books, an accounts receivable is set up. That 
is, the operating company charges some other 
company with the amount of that deposit. 

Q. What other company? A. It charges the 
name “Associated Gas é& Electric Companies,” 
which represents cash held by Associated Gas 
c Company. 

++ + 


@. In certain instances has this receivable 
been treated by the opscations company on its 
books as “Associated Gas & Electric Company 
—Cash”? A. It has. 

Q. How are these items treated by the oper- 

reports 


A. | the company's point of view, is it not? A. It 





ati compenies in their to Public 
Commissions? 


Serv. A. In a number of 


cases they have been carried on the balance | jg 


sheets as cash. 

@. You say this practice does not obtain as 
to the New England corporation? A. The 
practice obtains, neat the cash is de ted 
to the credit of the New England Gas Elec- 
tric Association, rather than to the credit of 
Ascociated Gas & Electric Companies. 

Q. You have said that cash was deposited 
to the credit of Associated Gas & ectric 
Ccmpanies. What is your advice from the 
company regarding that name? A. I am ad- 
vised that Associated Gas & Electric Compa- 
nies is a name only. Title to the cash is in 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, which 
authorizes the proper officials of the operat- 
ing companies to draw against the deposits. 

Q@. What is your next observation in your 
report en the subject of this cash? 
the operating companies may have no legal 
title to the cash which has been used to re- 
duce the indebtedness of the operating com- 
pany, the funds have been allowed to remain 
on deposit in the same banks with which the 
operati companies did their banking, and 
are available to the operating company as a 
result of resolutions of the board of directors 
of the Associated Gas & Electric Company 
authorizing the officials of the operating com- 
pany to draw checks for the requirements of 
the ——— compa.iy. 

Q. there any limit as to the amount of 
the check which the operati: company offi- 
cials may draw? A. None that I know of. 

Q. May the Associated Gas & Electric Com- 

ny also draw on the same account? A. It 

my understanding that they may. I see in 
the next statement, if the balances are in ex- 
cess of the requirements of the operating 
company, the funds are withdrawn and they 
are deposited elsewhere. 

Q. t has been the practice, has it? A. 


Yes, sir. 
+++ 


Q. Upon disbursement of cash for use of 
the operating company, what credit is made 
by the company on its books? A. Accounts 
receivable is credited. That is the same ac- 
eounts receivable that was charged when the 
cash was deposited. 

Q. That is, if the holding company, Asso- 
clated Gas & Electric Company, disburses 
cash for the use of the operati company, 
does the operating commpeny credit accounts 
receivable on the operating company’s books? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the account act as @ reduction of 
the indebtedness of the operating company? 
A. It does, when interest has been computed 
on the outstanding open account. 

Q. You are assuming that all of the oper- 
ating companies that follow this practice are 
indebted to the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company, are you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether that is actually 
true in every instance? A. Usually that is 
true, either to the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company or to a subholding company within 
the group whieh, im turn, is controlled by 


| the Associated Gas & Electric Company. 


Q. When the. operating company collects 
this money from its customers, it is deposited 
usually in the name of Associated Gas Elec- 


| tric Company, or Associated Gas & Electric 
Companies; is that correct? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. When it is so deposited, it is charged 
against Associated Gas 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. When Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany disburses any of it for the benefit of 
any operating company, Associated Gas & 
Electric Company charges it against the oper- 
ating company, and t operating company 
eredits the amount so spent against the ac- 
counts receivable; is that correct? A. That is 


right. 

S Why isn’t the effect of this that the 
operating company turn over all of its cash 
to the Associated Gas & Electric Company? A. 
That is the effect. 

+~+ + 


Q. Do you say that the officials of the 
operating company are permitetd to draw 
ps pss 4g for the requirements of the operating 
A. Yes, sir, 

Q. For what type of requirements? A. For 
the ordinary operating expenses, the ordinary 
requirements of the company in carrying on 


Electric Company, is 


its operations, bills for material, labor, and 
so forth. 

Q. If the balance so deposited is in excess 
of the requirements of the operating com- 
any, does the Associated Gas & Electric 
Roupeny withdraw the balance and deposit 
it elsewhere? A. They do. 

Q. What the practice has been in the 
case of the New gland group will be dis- 
elosed more particularly when we receive the 
report on New Englan ~ & Electric Asso- 
elation, I take it? A. at is correct, al- 
though I may say the practice is general 


| throughout the system. 


. Does Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany maintain bank accounts in New sas 


. And are advances from these banks 
made to the several operating companies? 
A. They are. 

Q. And are advances sometimes made from 
several banks in which the operating com- 
pany’s cash is deposited? A. That is cor- 
rect. 

Q. That is, if Associated Gas & Electric 
Company makes an advance t% an operating 


|} company from funds deposited by the operat- 


ing company in the bank, the advance so 
made is charged by Associated against the 
operating company; is that correct? A. That 
is correct. 

Q. The amount so deposited in the bank 
in the meantime having been charged by! 
the operating company against Associated Gas 
4 Electric Company; is that it? A. That fs 


right. 
+~+ + 

Q. Read the concluding observation at the 
bottom of page 45. A. In other words, the 
cash of the several subsidiaries is the prop- 
erty of Associated Gas & Electric Company 
and may be used throughout the system where 
deemed necessary by officials of the parent 
organization. 

. As @ result of this centralization of the 
control of cash throughout the system, what 
has arisen? A, There has arisen the necessity 
of transferri unds, making advances, and 
other financial dealings with the parent or- 
ganization for the account of the several sub- 
sidiary operating companies and/or subhold- 
ing companies. 

. How are these transactions carried on? 
A. These transactions are carried on through- 
out the numerous subholding company’s ac- 
counts, through accounts receivable and/or 
accounts payable. as the case may be, and in 
this manner larger balances have accumulated 
in this class of accounts. 

Q. In the earlier years of its existence did 
the Associated Gas & Electric Company ac- 
quire Brncipally the securities of operating 
companies? A. It did. 

Q. What change has occurred with the 
growth of the system? A. With the growth of 
the system there arose the necessity of de- 
sirability of interposing subewemng companies 
and in the later years set forth in the fore- 
going. exhibit it will be noted that the com- 
mon stock held have been almost exclusively 
those of subholding companies. 

Q. You say, Mr. Nodder, there arose the 
necessity or desirability of interposing sub- 


' 





McCulloch presided. Excerpts from Mr. 


| 


holding companies. Do you state that on 
your own authority? That is, is it your view 
that the interposing of these subholding com- 
panies was necessary? A. No, the language is, 

rhaps, not used advisedly. The necessity, 

presume, “arose” from the nates of the 
company, and it is not my own thought that 
there was 9 ee for it. 

@ The desirability of interposing the sub- 
holding companies ts also a statement from 


is my idea of the company's point of view. 
@. All right. A. The fact that they did it 
would make it seem that ft was desirable to 


them. 
++ + 


@. At least, it indicates that they thought 
it was desirable? A. At least, they thought it. 
@. As of Dec. 31, 1929, what stocks were 
held by Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
constituting the means through which con- 
trol. by that company of the operating com- 
anies was effected? A. Associated Gas & 
ectric Com y held 1,000 shares of the 
common stock of Associated Utilities Invest- 
ing Corporation (Delaware) at a book value of 
$103,057.20. It held 1,000 shares of Associated 
s, Incorporated, at a book value of 
$100,000. It held 10 shares of Associated Gen- 
eral Electric Corporation of a book value of 
$1,000. t gooet book value for the three com- 
panies o ,057.20. 

Q. The operating companies held through 
the subholding companies just mentioned are | 
those enumerated on pages 61, 62 and 63, of 
this report? A. That is correct. 

Q. Does this statement take into account 
the investments necessary to carry the prop- 
erties controlled by Associated Electric Com- 
peny, New England Gas & #ilectric Associa- 
tion, or Railway 4 Bus Associates? A. No, sir. 

Q. Those are not controlled directly by As- | 
sociated Gas & Electric Company, but by | 
affiliated interests; is that true? A. That! 

correct. | 
@. What further observation do you make | 
in your report concerning the table you have 
just referred to, and which refers to 
book of investment im Associated Util- 
ities Investing Corporation, Associated Prop- | 
erties, Incorporated, and Associated General 
Electric Corporation? A. Well, the table re- 
ferred to represents the investment actually 
required to carry the control im the c nies 
in the Associated Gas & Electric Company 
group. The Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany has made advances to and subscribed 
to the stock of and has acquired notes and 
so forth of those and other subsidiaries, mak- 
ing the total investment in such controlled 
companies at Dec. 31, 1929, as s n on 
page 68 of the report. 


+++ | 


Q. There at page 68 we have subscriptions 
to common stock of what companies? A. Of 
Associated Utilities Investing Corporation 
(Delaware) in the amount of $348,930,614.24. 
Associated Properties, Incorporated, $27,293,- 
517.39. Associated Electric Company, $29,550,- 
000. Associated General Electric Corporation, 
$127,.900,000. Total subscriptions to common 
stock of $533,674,131.53, 

Q. What is the investment that is carried 
under the headi Other Securities? Give 
the total please. . $50,261,982.75. | 

Q. Are those so-called securities bonds of 
Associated Electric Company and preferred 
stock of the General Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion and New York State Electric Corpora- 
tion? A. That is correct. 

@. Notes receivable from affiliated com- 
panies total how much? A. $20,841,256.52. 

@. Accounts receivable from affiliated com- 
panies total how much? A. $127,917.33. 


Q. The summary of the items just enu- 
merated giyes us a total investment of how 
much? A. $605,109,345.43. 


| 


Does this cover the entire investment _ 


Q. 

# Ageeeenes Ges & Electric Company? A. 

o, sir. 

Q. In addition, what else was held? A. 
There was held, at Dec. 31, 1929, the invest- 
ment in Associated Gas & Electric Securities 
Company. These consisted of subscription to 
1,000 shares of common stock and at $100,000, 
and accounts receivable, $15,323,000, a total 
of $15,423,000. 

Q. Please read into the record the grand 
summary of investments in subsidiary com- 
panies, appearing at page 69 of your report. 
A. Companies controlling operating compa- 
nies $605,109,345.43; Associated Gas & Electric 
Company, $15,423,000; total investment in sub- 
sidiaries Dec. 31, 1929, $620,532,345.43. 

Q. Does this total of $620,532,345.43 include 
an investment in Associated Utilities Invest- 
ing Corporation, Associated Properties -Incor- 
porated, and Associated General Electric Cor- 
poration, carried at a total book value of 
$204,057.20, and shown at e 67 of your 
report? A. It does. That wilt shown in the 
summary at the bottom of page 68. That sum- 


| officers fee. 


Held to Be Valid 


Higher Tax on Contract 
Than Common Carriers 
Is Found Justified; Fee 
Based on Lead Approved 


[Continued from Page 4.) 

shows that the license tax exacted of all 
operators of motor vehicles is apportioned 
to the construction, maintenance and up- 
keep of the public highways, that it & 
reasonable and it may, therefore, be laid 
on motor vehicles engaged in interstate 
transportation for hire. 

Plaintiff contends that the reciprocity 
provision~ contained in the motor vehicle 
laws of Oklahoma are discriminatory and 
unjust. We can not agree with this con- 
tention. The Legislature, in enacting the 
motor vehicle laws, as sbove quoted, real- 
ized that large trucks used in hauling 
freight *re likely to do great damage to 
the surface of the highways over which 
they travel, and determined to allow such 
trucks no free use of the highways. 

+++ 

Reciprocal provisions ir motor vehicle 
statutes have had the consideration of 
courts and such provisions have been sus- 
tained a- valid. We car not say that the 
Oklahoma Statute is unreasonable and 
that the reciprocal provisions constitute a 
burden upon interstate ccmmerce as a dis- 


| crimination against p'aintiff, a resident of 


the State of Ohio. See Hendrick v. Mary- 
land, Supra; Kane v. New Jersey, supra; 
Storaasli v. Minnesota, supra.) The mere 
fact that a foreign truck ir not or can not 
be brought within the class benefited by 
the reciprocal pravisions does not create 
a discrimination against it. Plaintiff 
charges that the act fails to create a situs 


the | for foreign vehicles using the highways of 


the State, and that the tax is invalid be- 
cause the trucks are arbitrarily domiciled 
in a particular county for the purpose of 
taxation. There is no merit in this con- 
— (Storaasli v. Minnesota, 283 U. 
8. 57) . 

We can not find any justification for 
the payment of the special permit tax. 
The fees paid under the statutes above set) 
forth should compensate officers entrusted 
with the enforcement of the highway laws, 
and plaintiff should not be to 
pay a five dollar ($5) fee to the State 
traffic enforcement officers. In our opin- 
ion, the exaction of such a fee is not 
warranted and the Highway Commission 
should not be permitted to gollect such a 
fee as no statute has been led to our 
attention authorizing such fee. 

-~+- + 

The United States Supreme Court has 
passed upon statutes similar in many“te- 
spects to the Oklahoma Statute, and has 
sustained the Statutes of Texas and Kan- 
sas as valid. (Continental Baking Com- 
pany, et al., v. Woodring, supra; Sproe v. 
Binford, supra.) 

In our opinion the taxes imposed by 
the State of Oklahoma are reasonable and 
bear directly upon the use made of the 
highways and that the taxes in their 
ggregate do not constitute a burden upon 
interstate commerce, and neither do they 
deprive plaintiff of its property without 
due process of law. 

We, therefore, conclude that the 
amended bill of complaint should be dis- 
missed with cost as we assume the State 
authorities will not insist upon the pay- 
ment of the special traffic enforcement 


Victory Life Insurance Co. 
Placed in Receiver’s Hands 
Springfield, Ill. July 28, 
The Victory Life Insurance Co. of Chi- 


cago has been placed in the hands of a 
Federal receiver and has ceased opera- 





{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 


tions, according to an announcement by 
the State Insurance Division. : 


PECTINOPHORA 


GOSSYP 


Or in other 
@® @ just one of th 


IELLA 


words, Boll Weevil--- 


e problems of the cot- 


ton industry which the Government 
has helped to solve. ....« « 


Protection of cotton from 
enemies within and without, study of protection 


and distribution of Amer 
tant crop, are described i 


ica’s second most impor- 
n 


The Topical Survey 


Written by Government experts, it 
tells what is being done in this field, in 
the new series on 


COT 


TON 


Now A ppearing 


Educational Department 


The United States Baily 
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~ The Netherlands 
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Aviation Shows 


Development in 


- 


‘License, Inspection, 
Safety Regulations~ Are 
Maintained, Department 
Of Commerce Is Told 


Commercial ana civil aviation is pro- 

g in The Netherlands, with a com- 
“prehensive system of licensing, issuance 
of airworthiness certificates, inspection of 
planes and safety regulations under the 
air service bureau of the Ministry of 


’ Public Works, the Department of Com- 


merce has just been advised through re- 
ports from its trade commissioners at 
Berlin, Germany. 

The Dutch Government had reached in- 
ternational air traffic agreements with a 
‘large number of countries, but is now a 
party to the international convention for 
air navigation. Since adherence ‘to the 
convention, however, The Netherlands has 


signed agreements with Austria and Spain, | 


but these have not been ratified. 
Control of Aviation 


The full text of reports on The Nether- 
lands’ civil air situation follow: 

Control of civil aviation in The Nether- 
lands is in the hands of the Air Service 
Bureau of the Ministry of Public Works. 
An advisory commission was formed in 
1920 to report to the various government 
organizations on all important aeronautic 
questions for which its advice was spe- 
cifically requested. The regulation of air 
traffic is based upon the air navigation 
law of July 30, 1926, which is used as a 
basis for subsequent regulations and de- 
crees. Royal decree of Dec. 6, 1928, deals 
with the issuance of airworthines cer- 
tificates fo. airplanes and airplane engines, 
the issuance of licenses and certificates to 
flyers, the investigation of the circum- 
stances and the causes of accidents, the 
establishment and operation of airports, 
the use of radio on board airplanes, the 
rtansportation of passengers and freight, 
and the maintenance of manifests and 
log books. 

Regulations for safety in air traffic are 
covered’ by royal decree of Feb. 28, 1929. 


Customs regulations are dealt with in a| 
1928, and | 


royal decree dated Dec. 27, 
rules for gliding and sailplane flying are 
contained in ministerial regulations of 
June 9, 1931. International air traffic 
in Dutch planes is governed in part by the | 
provisions of the international conven- | 


tion for air navigation (“C. I..N. A.”) of | 
October, 1919, to which agreement The| 


Netherlands became party to Aug. 22,| 
1928. | 


Agreements Cancelled 


International air traffic agreements 
made by the “Dutch Government prior 
to that date with Belgium, Germany, | 
France, Norway, Switzerland, Sweden, | 
Denmark and Poland have been cancelled | 
and will be cancelled following the action | 
of these countries in adhering to the! 
international convention. Since August, | 
1928, agreements have been signed, but 
no* ratified, with Austria and Spain. 

The National Aeronautics Research 
Service is composed of four sections, one | 
for aeronautical research, one for airplane | 
construction, a third for the examination 
and testing of material and the last for 
engine research. Reports of this service 
are published for the Dutch aeronautic 
industry and other interested persons. 

Airworthiness certificates are issued by 
the director of the air service, after the 
aircraft nas been designated as airworthy 
by the research service. Renewals are is- 
sued after periodic flight tests have been 
made by the inspectors of the same 
service. The air service licenses pilots. 

The work of the aeronautical ground 


organization formed by the ministry of | 


pudlic works under the name of “central 
Office for safety in aeronautics” is. divided 
into four branches; the communication 
service which handles communication be- 
tween airports, radio communication with 
airplanes and the communication of 
meteorological information for air traffic; 
the provision of second-class airports and 
emergency or intermediate landing fields; 
night lighting of airways, obstacle light- 
ing, airport lighting and visible signaling; 


and the publication of “Notices for Airmen” | 


as well as a “Guide for Airmen” with their 
current supplements. 

The K. L. M. operates seven services 
exclusively and five in cooperation with 
foreign companies. In addition, seven 
Services are operated to and from The 
Netherlands by foreign companies exclu- 
Sively. The K. N. I. L. M. maintains its 
weekly service to Netherland India using 
triengined Fokker “FXII’S.” A new Fok- 
ker plant designed to meet all meteorologi- 
cal conditions encountered on the route 
from Amsterdam to Batavia is being con- 
structed. These planes will accommodate 
four to six passengers in addition to a 
crew of four. 

Planes, in the Netherland Ingia service 
are overhauled at Amsterdam. The Fok- 
ker “FXII's” cover 2,000 hours of flight 
between overhauls. The engines, which 
are overhauled at Rotterdam, are flown 
about 370. hours between overhauls. 


Four Manufacturers 
_ There are four, airplane .manufacturers 
in The Netherlands. Planes are built at 
the Fokker plant at Amsterdam and are 
brought by barge to the Schiphol airport, 
where they are assembled and test fiown. 
There is no airplane engine industry of 
importance in The Netherlands. 

The two most important airports are 
Schiphol, lgcated at Amsterdam, and 
Wealhaven, at Rotterdam. The construc- 
tion of a new airport situated between 
Rotterdam and The Hague, for the use 
of both cities, has been under considera- 
tion for some time. 

The Schiphol airport, a port of entry, 
is a military airport leased to the City 
of Amsterdam for civil air traffic, and is 
operated for the municipality by an or- 
genization known as the “municipal com- 
mercial services.” A manager is in charge 
and traffic is regulated by an officer in 
the traffic tower. Permission to taxi from 
the concrete apron to the starting point 
is flashed from the tower; a second flash 
is directed at the plane to designate the 
time to take off. The obstacle and flood 
lighting system is controlled also from 
the traffic tower. There are three large 
hangars with floor space of 19,375 square 
feet, 38,750 square feet, and 41,333 Square 
feet. respectively. 

At Waalhaven there is a municipal air- 
port serving as a port of entry; the land- 
ing area is 2,952 feet by 2,362 feet. Four 
hangars have a total floor space of 43,055 
square feet. Planes with a wing spread of 
130 feet may be accommodated. All nec- 
essary repairs to planes and engines can 
be made in the adjacent workshops. 

Schiphol, Waalhaven and the public air- 
fer, of entry at Flushingen have night 

hting facilities. The distance between 
Amsterdam and the German border on 
the Amsterdam-Hannover route and the 
sections between Amsterdam and the Bel- 
gian border on the Amsterdam-Paris and 
Amsterdam-London routes are lighted. On 
the Amsterdam-Hannover and Amster- 
dam-Paris routes flashing beacons have 
been erected which give signals at three- 
second intervals. On the Amsterdam- 
London route “Neon” lights are used to 
eliminate confusion with marine light- 


and 
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Branch Banking Plan Opposed 


As Destructive 


| 


this superprofessional expert 
among any of these 260 names? 

The truth of the matter is that some 
cf our city friends just now have so many 
chickens—sent forth as small chicks—com- 
ing home to roost as full-grown hens and 
roosters, that what they actualy need in- 
stead of State or nation-wide branch 
banking, is bigger and better hen houses! 
In other words, as the Chatham Ontario 
News put it, “The great financiers were 
great men when there was nothing to do 
but rake it in and count it.” 

It is, of course, not my purpose to tra- 
duce anyone. These references are made 
;Only because I think they point to facis 
that bear directly on our present situa- 
tion, facts that are apparently overlooked 
by those who talk about handing over our 


of Dual System 


Would Retard Economic Recovery, Banker 
Tells State Supervisors’ Convention 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
banker | 


the pressure under which our large city 
banks were suddenly placed. 

If there has been any doubt as to the 
extent of help available to the large city 
bank from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Chicago has given us a dem- 
onstration that clinches this argument. 
From June 1 to July 1 of this year, Chi- 
cago had about 45 bank failures, involving 
in the main what are generally classed 
as small. banks. 

When one of their large banks started 
to slide, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration prcmptly authorized a loan equal 
| to eighty-one hundred twelfths (80/112ths) 
|or 71 per cent of the total deposits of the 
bank. I am informed that even in a vio- 
lent run, not over 25 per cent or 30 per 
cent of deposits may be expected to be 
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July 16 
0.051 


COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE July 23 
Soppet, « sleneemtasis. N. -¥., dolls, per Ib.. 0.050 
oe » middling, spot, N. Y¥., dolls. per 
d index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per lb. 
and steel composite, dolls. per ton.. 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.), dolls 
PRETO sa csc ccc cces ts tacdebecccctocs me 
FINANCE 
'9 


Banking: 
Debits, N. Y. C., mills. of dol ‘ 2,87! 
Debits, outside N. Y. C., mills. of dolls. 2,883 
Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total, mills of 


dolls. 
Bills bought, milils. of dolls 
Bills discounted, mills. of dolls..... 538 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 1,836 
Federal ‘ reserve reporting member 


s— 
Deposits, net demand, mills. of dolis. 10,735 
Deposits, time, mills. of dolls. ....... 5,537 
Investments, total, mills. of dolls.... 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills, of dolls. 
Loans, total, mills. of dolls. 
On securities, mills of dolls. 
All other, mills. of dolls. ........... 
Interest rates, call loans, pct. 
Interest rates, time loans, pct 
Exchange rate, sterling (da. av), dolls... 
Failures, commercial, number 
Money in circulation, mills. of dolls..... 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. Y. S. E., thous. dolls. 
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|Shape.” This of course is not the way the| least three-fourths of the directors must 


banking to experts. | withdrawn. If this is correct, it would 
Let us divert for a moment to some) seem that many of these smaller Chicago 
other factors in bank failures (other than| banks might have been saved by a much 
|glutting the market with ill-conceived se-| less percentage of loan than was promptly 
|curity issues) which sapped the strength! granted by the Reconstruction Finance 
|of banks and destroyed the purchasing | Corporation to the large bank. | 
|power of individuals. We have here a final refutation of the} 
F i : |idea that size constitutes strength. 
|Factors in Suspensions ’ |the question is raised as to whether Wil- | 
Of City and Country Banks | liam eo fan hen eee with his 
7 | pronouncemen' at “this isa Government 
__As is well known, foreign countries and| for the protection of the powerful and 
individuals had piled up large balances in| the exploitation of the weak.” As applied 
the city banks of the United States. In|to the unit bank system of Ameriea, 1 
October. 1931, these depositors . 


became | shoul: 
jfrightened and started to draw out their | Sucmedan thie sae tem this statement. 


balances. Up to July 1, 1932, slightly over | 
|. Lhe Chicago affair is referred to in the 
Sooo 100 0 ee oer ee aca cnaent,|Standard Statistics Bulletin of July 2,| 
y the city banker became fright-| 1939 "as follows: “The Chicago banking 
\Sure on way ay an coun soe hands | ituation was handled with vigor and ef- 
; : y 5 : fectiveness, however unorthodox may have 
But the city banker, perhaps individ-| been some of the tactics employed. It has 
ually, but more likely in combination, was| been demonstrated that the Reconstruc- 
| more resourceful than our country banker.| tion Finance Corporation is prepared to! 
|He was able (in a pinch) to command | intervene with large amounts of money in 
a kind of help from inside his bank which |g really serious crisis even though it does 
was not only denied to the country!not feel obligated to rescue numerous 
banker, but which reacted against him.|small banks which may find themselves 
| First, he called in his directors, who were | in difficulties.” Apparently what was done | 
associated with nation-wide business. TO}/in Chicago is approved in some quaters. 


each one he said: “Bill, we are up against | el , 
Opinion on Legality 


\it. You had better draw down your bal-| 
He may even Of Chain Banks Cited 


ances from the banks all over the country | 

and deposit them with us.” 

have gone so far as to use that stock) Let us now inquire as to the actual rea- 

phrase and refer to the “prevailing weak-|son back of this sudden agitation for 

ness of country Wanks.” At any rate,| branch banking. 

Bill did it. According to an opinion rendered Nov. 
Then the city banker went to the Gov-/| 6, 1911, by Frederick W. Lehman, Solicitor 

ernment and said in effect: “We own a| General of the United States, group and 

lot of your bonds, if you will buy them | Chain organizations owning stock of a na- 

from our bank, we will have more money. | tional bank, are operating illegally. The 

You can use the bonds instead of gold to ©Pinion follows: : 

support your Federal reserve notes.” The|,, Referring to section 5133 of the Na-| 

Government accordingly passed the Stea- | tOnal Banking Act: ‘Associations for car- 

gall bill, a type of assistance that worked |?¥iNg on the business of banking under | 

miracles for the city banker. this title may be formed by any number | 
Then he said to the Government: “If Se ae - not less in any case 

you will create a Reconstruction Finance aa oueare) ‘acinar oay = —— = 

Corporation, you can lend money to coun- n y Se oP 


D | formation of a bank. * * * 
ry banks, railroads and others. They| “Section 5146 , :¢ i 

n | provides: ‘Every director 
can then pay off their loans with us and) must, during his whole term of service, | 


we will have our money in more liquid! be a citizen of the United States, and at 





| 
| 
| 








story is told in our more diplomatic cir-| have resided in the State, Territory, or 
cles but we are now looking squarely at/| District in which the association is iocked. 
the facts, and pussyfooting has no place|for at least one year immediately pre- 
in this recital. , |ceding their election, and must be resi- 
;dents therein during their continuance of 


Reconstruction Agency office.’ Here the local character of the) 
bank is secured. 


Re ce 
port Is Cr iticized __| “Section 5197 limits the rate of inter- 

Centralized business did withdraw its|est which may be taken to that ‘Allowed 
money from country banks. The Federal by the laws of the State, Territory or Dis- 
reserve banks did buy Government bonds trict in which the bank is located.’ This 
and virtually all of them were bought| again emphasizes the local character of 
in New York and Chicago. Meantime,| the institution. 
the National Credit Corporation (to which | , 

‘Ruling on Management 


the country bank with which I am asso- 
ciated contributed) and also the R. F. C.! Restrictions Quoted 
“Quoting from the court’s opinion in| 


were using their funds to save one of the 

branch banks of this country by furnish- 
ing to them, $150,000,000 or more. org 7 National Bank v. Hawkins | 
The R. F. C. report published June 5) °: - 8. ) and referring to the Na-| 
of this year states that . 14 weeks, $500,- | tional Bank Act: ‘One of the evident pur- 
000,000 had been loaned by it to 4,000 banks, | OSes of this enactment is to confine the 
>| management of each bank to persons who 
live in the neighborhood, and who may,}| 


agricultural credit corporations, life in- 
surance companies and other financial 

institutions. And, in addition |for that reason, be supposed to know the/ 

F about | | -ustworthiness of those who are to de} 

appointed officers of the bank, and the| 


$170,000,000 to railroads. 
| The report conveys the impression that) character and financial ability of those | 
who may seek to borrow its money. * * *’ 


| most of this money went to country banks! 
“Referring to the control of banks by in- 


According to the wording of the R. F. C 
Gat of carey tae areintan canons terests outside the local communities: ‘The | 
than 70 per cent are located in tena of | property of the local stockholders, so far as 
5,000 population or less; that 84 per cent | (Hus invested, would not be managed b y 
are located in towns of 25,000 population | rectors of their own selection, but by dis- 
or less; and that only 4.5 per cent of the | fant and unknown persons. Another evil 
amount loaned to banks has gone to in- | that might result, if large and wealthy | 
stitutions in cities of over 1,000,000 popu- | P@nks were permitted to buy and hold the| 
lation. | canal ae 9 — Sa, oa be that 
I endeavored to ascertain the amount |" ‘nat way the banking capital of a com- 
in dollars that went to each classification, | Unity might be concentrated in one con- | 
but could not get the information. You|©¢™, and business men be deprived of the | 
| will note carefully the wording of this | 2dvantages that attend competition be-| 
report: “Of nearly 3,000 borrowing banks, |*Ween banks. : 
70 per cent are located in towns of 5,000) Such accumulation of capital would be 
population or less.” And—“only 4.5 per | in disregard ot the poticy of the national | 
cent of money loaned to banks has gone | banking law, as seen in its numerous provi- 
to institutions in cities of over 1,000,000 | Sions regulating the amount of the capital 
population.” First they use numbers of stock and the methods to be pursued in in- 
banks and then they use dollars. What | creasing or reducing it. The smaller banks 
| the purpose is can be surmised. |in such a case would be in fact though not 
; jin form branches of the larger ones.’ 
City Banks Alone Declared “Referring to seciion 5201: ‘This provi- | 


|sion forbidding a national bank to own! 
Benefited by Advances |and hold shares of its own capital stock | 
| The latest report covering transactions | Would, in eifect be defeaied if one national | 
to June 30, 1932, showed authorized loans 


| bank were permitted to own and hold a| 
of $1,054,000,000 odd, and the percentages |controlling interest in the capital stock 
| are changed slightly, but the language of | Of another.’ 
the report again carries the intimation| “Here is an express recognition and as- 
| that country banks have been the greatest | Sertion of the local and independent char- | 
| beneficiaries. |acter of our national banks and the denial | 
Looking again at the report, we find |Of any power which would tend to create | 
that $170,000,000 went to railroads, which | what is in effect a central bank with 
did not owe the country bank a dollar. A | branches. * * * 


| large amount went to insurance compa- 

nies, which likewise did not owe the coun- | Powers vases Under 
| T . 
National Banking Act 


pis bank a dollar. a hundred million 
dollars are said to have ne t ieve : 
gone to relieve a | “From the History of the National Bank- 
jing Act, from its terms and provisions, | 


branch bank. Whatever amount the coun- 
jand from the decisions of the Supreme 


try banks got was used to pay off loans to 
city banks. . , 
So the city banks eventually had their COUrt construing it, these propositions are | 
own position made more liquid to the ex- | derived: o 
tent of nearly 100 per cent of the money | V. The powers of a national banking 
loaned by these governmental agencies. 1 | 25S0ciation are and can be granted only | 
|do not say that this was not proper. I | by the United Staies, and as’no grant of 
| believe it was necessary in order to meet | SUCh powers is made by the Act to. any 
| the foreign demands being made upon city | State corporation (i. e. holding company) 
banks. But this very concentration of |they may not be exercised by such a cor- | 
money in the cities contributed largely .to | Poration. 
the closing of country banks, and de- | “These propositions relate to matters of 
stroyed.all hope of reviving the purchas- | Substance, and so may be no more evaded 
ing power of our Nation. And all the|than violated. Indirection, if it ac- 
time the propaganda pointed to the needs |Complishes the same purpose, stands upon | 
of country banks. the same footing with direction. * * * | 
Again, it seems to be overlooked that| “It is mot necessary to consider whether | 
the exodus to foreign countries of $1,000,- | the National Banking Act absolutely pro- 
000,000 in gold instantly caused a shrink- | hibits the holding of shares in a national 
age of $10,000,000,000 of credit. If, as Sen- |bank by State corporation go any extent 
ator Glass says, the wealth of the Nation |or for any purpose, and it may be con- 
was $376,000,000,000 in 1930—when we had |ceded that a State corporation may ac- 
$5,000,000,000 of gold—a loss of $1,000,000,- | quire such shares as an incident to secur- | 
000 of gold must have shrunk that wealth 'ing payment of a debt and:hold them to} 
at a rate greater than 70 to 1. a convenien* time for sale, or that an in- 
It is my confirmed opinion that the loss stitution like a trust company may hold 
of gold and the concentration of money | them in a fiduciary capacity, but certainly 
|in large centers has had more to do with | there can be no holding of such shares! 
bank failures than “inefficient bank man- |by any corporation when the result is to 
| agement,” “the unit banking system,” or | defeat the policy of the National Banking 
| any other alleged causes that have been | Act; that is, to destroy the local character 
and are being so consistently and adroitly | of the bank, break down its independence, 
advanced by the proponents of branch | vest its control in another corporation, and 
| and “unified” banking. | link it in substantial proprietary interest 
| Branch banking would not have fore- | with some other business than national 





Statutes to the National Banking Associa- 


|? © @ 


| public affairs, which are the gravamen 
of objection to the United States banks. 


| sary that the independent unit banks shall 


, has been tried. 


par value 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues, dolls. 
Stock sales, N. Y. S 
— (50) (N. ¥. Times), dolls. 

per share 


Industrials (351), 1926=100 
Public utilities (37), 19: 

Railroads (33), 1926=100 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
DISTRIBUTION 

Production: 


Bituminous coal (da.av.), thous. of tons...... 


Electric power, mills. of kw.-hours... 

Petroleum, thous. of bbls 

Steel ingots, per cent of capacity.. 
Contstruction contract awards (da. av.), 


thous. OF GOS. ....ccccccccvccccceccces os eevee 


Distribution: 
Exports— 
,Corn, thous. of bu. 
Wheat, thous. of bu. 
Wheat flour, thous. of bbis.... 
Preight-car loadings, total, cars 
Coal and coke, cars 
Forest products, cars 
Grain and products, cars.. 
Livestock, cars 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1., cars.... 
Ore, cars 
Miscellaneous, cars 
Receipts— 
Cattle and calves, thous 
Hogs, thous. .......... . 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bale! e 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bu 
Wool, total, Boston, thous. of lbs.... 


tion for-assigning their powers and dele- 
gating their duties to a corporation 
created by a State, and which, under its 
charter from the State, may engage in a 
business and exercise powers denied to 
the banking association by the law of its 
creation. 

“Here again it is to be observed that if 
the power in question exists, it exists 
without limit. The company may extend 
its power to the full controf* of all the! 
banks into which it has made entrance. 
Nor need it stop with these. As it grows 
by what it feeds upon it may expand into} 
a great central bank, with branches in| 
every section of the country. It is in 
incipient stage, a holding company of, 
banks, with added power to hold whatever 
else it may find to be to its advantage. 


Unit Bankers Urged 
To Oppose Proposal 


“If many enterprises and many banks | 
are brought and bound together in the 
nexus of a great holding corporation, the! 
failure of one may involve all in a com-| 
mon disaster. And if the plan should pros- | 
per it would mean a union of power in 
the same hands over industry, commerce, | 
and finance, with a resulting power over| 


“I conclude, the Company in 
its holdings of national bank stock is in 
usurpation of Federal authority and in 
violation of Federal law.” | 


The foregoing opinion has just been 
resurrected by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency and it furnishes 
the reason for the present desperate push 
behind Section 19, and for the flood of, 
branch banking proposals. Also it ex- 
plains why secret headquarters have been 
set up in Washington adequately financed 
to send to Senators, Congressmen and 
other leaders at Washington, a series of 
pamphlets supporting the Federal branch 
banking thesis—or shall we say, heresy? 

All this proves beyond question the crit- 
ical need for and the timeliness of the 
Association of Independent Unit Banks of 
America, which has established headquar- 
ters in Harrisburg, Pa., under the direc- 
tion of your former colleague, Peter G. 
Cameron. It is my hope that unit bankers 
and friends of unit banking everywhere 
will realize at once the gravity of this 
situation and that they will join hands 
in our common cause, by enrolling as 
members of the A. I. U. B. of America. 

This association does not conflict in any 
way with the purposes of the American 


| Bankers’ Association, or any State bank- | 


ers’ association; but because there is not 
unanimity of opinion on the subject of 
branch banking, among the membership 
of these associations, it is clearly neces- 


have an organization devoted entirely to 


the task of protecting themselves from | 


the determinea purpose of big business to 
secure Federal branch banking legislation. 


Steel Corporation 


Organization Reviewed 


What will be gained by centralized au- 
thority and unified control and operation 
of banks, and what Will be lost, if we give 
up our independent thought and individ- 
ual development? For answer to this final 
question, let us turn to another industry, 
in which this experiment of centralization 


I assert that no actual economy has yet 
been proved for big business. Corpora- 
tions doing a business of $120,000,000,000 
in 1930, earned less than 1 per cent on 
the capital invested. The record for 1931 
and 1932 is much worse. Those of you 


prises know that your investment has not 
grown in value, nor has it yielded an ade- 
quate cash return. 

The public has not benefited greatly by 
reduced prices of commodities, so that 
the chief beneficiaries of big business have 
been the promoters and the inside man- 
agement who have shared in secret bo- 
nuses and speculative profits. 

A preeminent example of a’ well-man- 
aged industrial consolidation is the United 
States Steel Corporation, organized 
1902. In 30 years $2,000,000,000 have been 
equipment. One billion six hundred 
eighty-three million dollars represent the 
property account as now shown on the 
books. The company has $98,000,000 of 


and $343,000,000 of net current assets after 
deducting the funded debt. Total assets 
are now stated at $2,279,000,000. 

But here is a gross investment of $5,- 
600,000,000 which cannot even earn inter- 
est on its preferred stock now. quoted in 
the market at a gross value of $180,000,000. 
Grave fears are held for the continuance 
of dividends on this small portion of the 
capital structure. 
record of the common stock we find total 
dividends paid since organization amount- 
ing to 160% per cent or 5.33 per cent a 


. E., thous. of shares 4,446 


5,405 


who own stock in vast consolidated enter- | 


in | 


spent on repairs and $1,700,000,000 on new | 


funded debt ahead of its preferred stock | 


And if we examine the | 


44,447 
95.71 
5,108 


130.90 


69.92 
3,081 


35.40 





9,594 
5,539 

36,900 
283,870 


233 
422 


58 
29,237 
32,129 


1 
21 
60,381 
354,927 
211 

423 

30 


32,258 
22,807 


150,716 
142 | 
304 





62 
26,178 
9,382 


$1 
12,072 9,987 
27,873 8,217 


Cotton. No. 
vestigation, Part 3. Upon further hearing 
no justification found for any modification 
of the original report and order herein (165 
I. C. C. 595) with respect to the amounts 
by which the export rates on cotton to 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports may exceed 
origin to the same ports. 

Upon further consideration, evidence pre- 
sented by certain compress interests relat- 
ing to the minimum charge to be observed 
in establishing rates to meet truck and barge 
competition, and which is discussed in the 
fifth supplemental report on further hear- 
ing (181 I. C. C. 474), found not to sustain 
the contentions in support of which it was 
presented. 

Peanuts. I. & S. Docket No. 3679.—Pro- 
posed rates on raw peanuts, in carloads, be- 
tween the Southwest, on the one hand, and 
western trunk-line, cial, and southeastern 
territories, on the other, found not justi- 
fied. Suspended schedules ordered canceled 
and proceeding discontinued. 

No. 24824-—-A. K. Foss v. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. Rates on 
logs, in carloads, from Forest Mills and 
Summitville, Tenn., to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
via an interstate route, found unreasonable 
for the future but not in the past. n- 
able future rates prescribed. Reparation 
denied. 

No. 24842.—Star Drilling Machine Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rate on oil-well drilling machine and ac- 
cessories, 
to Chanute, Kans., found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate found not unreasonable. Repa- 
ration awarded. 








and its present market price from the 
income received, we have a total yield of 
83 per cent or an annual yield of 2.77 per 
cent. 

Will you tell me where there is any 
economy in that sort of financial struc- 
ture and in that cort of result? 


When we speak of actual economy we 
should not confine ourselves to the speci- 
fic saving of dollars, but should also view 
the question in its broader significance. 
Thus we may obtain a sounder view of 
the economic loss to the Nation through 
industrial and other consolidations. 


In a certain city not far from my home 
a series of consolidations was consum- 
mated. Prior thereto, this city was the 
domicile of many well paid executives of 
various local concerns. Since the con- 
solidations, the executives have disap- 
peared. In their places are superintend- 
ents and minor officers. 

The homes formerly occupied by these 
executives are now empty and can not be 
sold because the earning power of their 
successors is not sufficient to keep up 
that kind of establishment, even if ob- 


result is a loss in taxable values, and 
school teachers are not paid, and a large 
deficit is reported for 1931. 


lived a great many employers of labor. 
These men sold out to the big corpora- 
tions. The city has a park of 500 acres 
donated by one of these men and it is 
endowed for half a million dollars. 
city has a nurses’ home erected by an- 
lother of these men ‘at a cost of $200,000 
and endowed for $100,000. The city has 
a recreation center similar to a Y. M. C. 
A. erected at a cost of $300,000 and en- 
dowed for $200,000 a gift to the community 
| from two of these men. 


Effect of ‘Big Business’ 
On Communities Discussed 


Today these institutions stand as a 
monument to personal achievement in in- 
dustry. These great benefactors have ali 
gone. -Their places are filled by hired 
hands who live in rented houses and who 
|pay little or no attention to civic affairs. 
They manage io keep down operating 
costs in the plants. They are efficient, 
fine fellows, but the community has no 
economic gain by virtue of the arrival of 
big business. 

When we multiply the record of this 
city by countless others in the same cate- 
gory, the economi¢ loss to the United 
States through this process of undue 
concentration is appalling. 

In conclusion, may I solemnly declare 
that the need of America is not paternal- 
ism and centralized control of business 
and of banks. America needs a new birth 
of freedom and a return to the principle 
of self-realizing initiative in home affairs. 
For this principie our forefathers fought 
and because of it this Nation was brought 
to the highest state of development ever 
achieved by any nation. So far big busi- 
ness has been living on the fat of pros- 
perity individually achieved. 

Therefore, I trust that sound-thinking 
|people everywhere throughout our Na- 
tion will enlist against the determined 
effort of big business to have section 19 





year on the par value; and the stock is 





Stailed this result, but in all probability ‘ben'ing. .* .* 
would have intensified the ill effects of. : No, authority is given bythe Federal 


eo. ¥ 


now quoted at about 23 per cent of its par 
value. 


', If we deduct the difference between par 


of the Glass bill enacted into law and 
thereby to detsroy that bulwark of safe 
and sane Americarism—the home-owned 
, nd home-managed unit bank. - 


é 


+ 
17000.—Rate Structure In- 


the domestic rates from the same points of | 
| Eunice, 


| sonable. 


in carloads, from Frannie, Wyo., | 


tained at a greatly depreciated price. The| 


In another nearby city in former years) 


The) 





1928 
duly 28 
0.145 


211 
3.36 
34.97 


1.18 


1929 
July 27 
0.178 


187 
3.36 
36.68 


1.29 


July 20 
0.178 


192 
3.36 
36.72 


1.30 


134 
2.67 
33.18 


> 10,721 
6,289 


11,505 | 
6,543 


7,299 
5,108 


2,761 
10¥ 
1,025 
208 


3,098 
68 
1,084 





280.72 


210.3 
202.8 
288.3 
164.0 





1,609 


23,470 


230 

. 1,806 

203 165 
1,079,968 | 1,034,326 
163,102 164,854 
65,473 


79,3 
425,611 
237 
496 
48 
18,199 
9,282 


3 
23,568 


, 23,079 
13,504 | _ 


8,946 


Decisions in Railway Rate Proceedings 
And in Finance Cases Are Announced 


7 Interstate Commerce Commisison on July 28 made public rate and finance 
decisions which are summarized as follows: 


No. 24542—George F. Bates v. Texas- 
New Mexico Raitway. 1. Shipments of clay, 
in carloads, from Finlay, Tex., to Jal and 
Hobbs, N. Mex., moving prior to May 7, 
1930, found to have been undercharged. 
Applicable rate found unreasonable but not 
unduly prejudicial. 

2. Rates on same to Jal, Hobbs, and 

N. Mex., after May 7, 1930, found 
not umreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

3. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24428.—State University of Iowa v. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
Rates on fine coal, in carloads, from Atkin- 
son, Tll., to Iowa City, Iowa, found unrea- 

Reasonable rate prescribed for 
the future and reparation awarded. ‘ 

No, 22257.—South Dakota Concrete Prod- 
ucts Company v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway. Upon reconsideration, rates on 
reinforced-concrete pipe, in carloads, from 
Watertown and Canton, 8. Dak., and 
Schmidt, N. Dak., to various interstate desti- 
nations in Worth Dakota and South Dakota 
found unreasonable in the past. 
rates prescribed in the western trunk-line 
revision found reasonable for- future appli- 
cation to such traffic. Reparation awarded. 
ae in former reports, 152 I. C. C. 85 
and 173 I. C. C. 63, to the extent that they 
are inconsistent with those herein, reversed. 

No. 22754.—Nevins Fruit Company, Inc. 
v. Florida East Coast Railway. Upon re- 
argument findings in original report, 173 
I. C. C. 589, that the rates on citrus fruits, 
in carloads, from Jay-Jay, Cocoa, and Titus- 
ville, Fla., to destinations in trunk-line ter- 
ritory were unreasonable, reversed. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 22045.—Jackson Traffic Bureau, for 
Brannon Coal Company v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad. Rates on bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from mines in Alabama to 
Jackson, West Point and Starkville, Miss., 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 24842.—Star Drilling Machine Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rate on oil-well drilling machine and ac- 
cessories, in carloads, from Frannie, Wyo., 
to Chanute, Kans., found inapplicable. 
Applicable rate found not unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

F. D. No. 9517.—Minnesota Transfer Rail- 
way Company Bonds. Authority granted to 
issue $234,000 of first-mortgage coupon gold 
bonds, to be delivered to the applicant's 
proprietary companies in reimbursement for 
advances used for additions and betterments. 

F. D. No. 8948.—Fort Worth Belt Railway 
Company Control. Acquisition by the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Company of control of 
The Fort Worth Belt Railway Company, by 
purchase of capital stock, approved and au- 
thorized. Conditions prescribed. 

F. D. No. 9003.—Niagara Gorge Railroad 
Company Control. Acquisition by th® Nia- 
gara Junction Railway Company of control 
of the railroad properties and franchises of 
the Niagara Gorge Railroad Company, under 
lease, not found to be in the public inter- 
est. Application denied. 


Examiner’s Reports 


No. 24422.—City of St. Petersburg, Fla., v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Rate charged 
on a carload of crude clay from Macon, Ga., 
to St. Petersburg, fla., found unreasonable, 
Reparation awarded and reasonable rate 
prescribed for the future. 

No. 24567.—Henry Lichtig & Company v. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. Rates charged 
on grain originating at points in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado, milled, stored, 
sacked, or otherwise treated in transit at 
Kansas City or Lamar, Mo., and reshipped to 
points in Kansas and Missouri, found in- 
applicable. Applicabie rates determined and 
reparation awarded. 

No. 22716.—W. K. Dickinson v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Reparation on 
shipments of range or stocker cattle from 
Whitewater, N. Mex., to Lubbock and Sea- 
graves, Tex., and from Willcox, Ariz., to 
Crowell, Tex., denied on account of lack 
of proof as to complainants’ paying or bear- 
ing the freight charges. 

No. 24386.—Liberty Hide & Fur Co, v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 1. 
Rates on green or green-salted hides; green 
or pickled sheep pelts, goat skins, and 
sheep skins; salted, pickled, smoked, green, 
or fresh hog and pig skins; cattle switches; 
and cattle tails, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, from Aberdeen, S. Dak., to Chicago, 
Ill.,. and Milwaukee, Wis., found not un- 
reasonable. 

2. Rates on the same commodities, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from Aberdeen 
to St. Louis, Mo., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rate prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

No. 17642.—El Paso Freight Bureau v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates 
on prepared roofing, building and roofing 
paper, asphalt, and similar articles grouped 
therewith from East St. Louis, Madison, 
and Chicago, Ill., New Orleans, La., and 
Lockland, Ohio, to El Paso, Tex., found to 
have been unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 24319.—Dixie Syrup Company v. At- 
lanta, Birminghem and Coast Railroad. 
Ratings and rates applicable on strained 


| honey, in carloads, and less than carloads, 


from Waycross, Ga. La Belle, Fila., 
Houma, La., found not unreasonable. 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 25151.—N. 8S. Koos & Son Company 
v. Chicago & North Western Railway. tes 
charged on ammonium sulphate, in car- 
loads, from Waukegan, Ill, to Kenosha, 
Wis., found inapplicable. Applicable rate 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 25108,—Chandler vis Company v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Weights and 
charges assailed on citrus fruit, in bushel 
baskets, in carloads, from Clermont and 
Lakeland, Fla., to Portland, Me., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 25956.—Great orthern Railway v. 
Southern Pacific. Failure or refusal of de- 
fendants to agree to join complainants in 
round-trip passenger fares between Los An- 
geles, Calif.. and eastern points with inter- 
change arrangements at San _ Francisco, 
Cali*., found not, unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 24994,—Dominion . Textile Company, 


and 
Com- 


‘ Limited, C.°M. Owen, Agent v. Missouri & 


Class E | 





| attracted 
| $5,506,000,000, according to the Secretary. 
| Of the two issues the $325,000,000 series of 
four-year notes bearing 3% per cent in- 


Treasury Issues 
Under Relief Act 
Are Overpledged 


Subscriptions More Than 
Eight Times Amount of 
Note Offering, Secretary 
Mills Announces 


Two new note issues, floated by the 
Treasury Department to secure funds for 
the new relief program enacted by- Con- 
gress, were oversubscribed almost eight 
and a half times, Ogden L. Mills, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, announced July 28. 

The two issues, aggregating $650,000,000, 
subscriptions amounting to 


terest was more heavily oversubscribed; 
tenders for this series totaled $3,803,000,- 
000, or 11 times the offering, according to 
the Secretary; the $325,000,000 two-year 
series was oversubscribed only five times. 

Of the $650,000,000 obtained, approxi- 
mately $422,300,000 will be used by the 
relief work and the remainder will care 
for refinancing obligations. The Secre- 


‘2| tary’s statement follows in full text: 


Text of Announcement 
Secretary Mills today announced the 
subscription figures and the basis of allot- 


| ment for the Aug. 1 offering of two-year 


Treasury Notes of Series B-1934, 24% per 
cent, maturing Aug. ., 1934, and of four- 
year Treasury Notes of Series A-1936, 3% 
per cent, maturing Aug. 1, 1936. 

Reports received from the Federal re- 


os banks show that for the offering of 
\% 


per cent Treasury Notes of Series 
B-1934, maturing Aug. 1, 1934, which was 


| for $325,000,000, or thereabouts, total sub- 
| Scriptions aggregate over $1,703,000,000. 


Of these subscriptions, $34,995,000 repre- 


{sent exchange subscriptions, in payment 


for which Treasury Certificates of In- 
debtedness, maturing Aug. 1, 1932, were 
tendered. Such exchange subscriptions 
were allotted in full. 

Allotments on cash subscriptions for 
2% per cent Treasury Notes of Series 
B-1934 were made as follows: Subscrip- 
tions in amounts not exceeding $10,000 
were allotted 60 per cent, but not less 
than $100 on any one subscription; sub- 
scriptions in amounts over $10,000, but 
not exceeding $100,000, were allotted 40 
per cent, but not less than $6,000 on any 
one subscription; subscriptions in amounts 
over $100,000, but not exceeding $500,000, 
were allotted 30 per cent, but not less 
than $40,000 on any one _ subscription; 
subscriptions in amounts over $500,000, 


| but not exceeding $1,000,000, were allotted 


20 per cent but not less than $150,000 on 
any one subscription; subscriptions in 


|amounts over $1,000,000, but not excced- 


| ing $25,000,000, were allotted 15 per cent, 


but not less than $200,000 on any one sub- 


| scription; subscriptions in amounts over 
| $25,000,000. but not exceeding $100,000,000, 


were allotted 10 per cent, but not less 


| than $3,750,000 on any one subscription; 





}: 


|and subscriptions in amounts over $100,- 
| 000,000 were allotted 5 per cent, but not 


less than $10,000,000 on any one sub- 
scription. 

For the offering of 3% per cent Treas- 
ury Notes of Series A-1936, maturing Aug. 
1, 1936, which was for $325,000,000, or 
thereabouts, total. subscriptions aggregate 
over $3,803,000,000. Of these subscriptions 
$139,467,500, represent exchange subscrip- 


|tions in payment for which Treasury cer- 
| tificates, maturing Aug. 1, 1932, were ten- 


dered. Such exchange subscriptions were 
allotted in full. 
Cash Subscriptions 

Allotments on cas subscriptions for the 
3% per cent Treasury Notes of Series 
A-1936 were made as follows: Subscrip- 
tions in amounts not exceeding $1,000 were 
allotted 50 per cent, but not less than $100 
on any one subscription; subscriptions in 
amounts over $1,000, but not exceeding 
$10,000, were allotted 25 per cent, but not 
less than $500 on any one subscription; 
subscriptions in amounts over $10,000, but 
not exceeding $100,000, were allotted 10 
per cent, but not less than $2,500 on any 
one subscription; subscriptions in amounts 
over $100,000, but not exceeding $1,000,000, 
were allotted 8 per cent, but not less than 
$10,000 on any one subscription; subscrip- 
tion in amounts over $1,000,000, but not 
exceeding $10,000,000, were allotted 5 per 
cent, but not less than $80,000 on any 
one subscription ;subscriptions in amounts 
over $10,000,000, but not exceeding $100,- 
000,000, were allotted 3 per cent, but not 
less than $500,000 on any one subscription; 
and subscriptions in amounts over $100,- 
000,000 were allotted 2 per cent but not less 
than $3,000,000 on any one subscription. 

Further details as to subscriptions and 
allotments will be announced when final 
reports are received from the Federal re- 
serve banks. 


Hungary Seeking to Barter 
Farm Products for Coke 


Hungary is in the market to barter ag- 
ricultural products for coke, according to 
u report from Commercial Attache Fred- 
erick B. Lyon, Budapest. 

Permission has been granted by the 
Hungarian coal commissioner, who con- 
trols all imports of fuel into the country, 
to purchase 60,000 tons of coke in foreign 
markets, to be paid for with agricultural 
products, under a clearing arrangement. 

So far 30,000 tons have been contracted 
for under this arrangement. Germany 
and Czechoslovakia will supply the coke 
in exchange for lard, agricultural prod- 
ucts and livestock, it is stated —(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Utility System’s Finances 
Are Outlined at Hearing 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
mary gives an amount of $605,109,345.43, which 
was just referred to. 

Q. You have given us here a grand sum- 
mary of investments in subsidiary companies, 
Were practically all of the system properties 
shown in Exhibit 1 within. Commission’s Ex- 
hibit 5158 controlled either directly or through 
affiliated interests on a 100 per cent basis 
or nearly so? A. That is correct: 

Q. Are all the operating properties included 
in the consolidated report? A. All of the 
operating companies controlled by the com- 
panies mentioned on page 67; yes. 

Q. Is adjustment made for minority inter- 
ests in getting up the consolidated report? 
A. Yes, sir. 

. The New England Company; however, 
are excluded from published reports of Asso- 
clated Gas & Electric Company? A. That is 
correct. 

Q. Im addition, are there securities held 
within the system which represent minority 
interests in other utilities systems or small 
blocks of stock acquired from time to time 
on the open market? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are those companies named on Exhibit 
1 within Commission's Exhibit 5158? A. No, 





North Arkansas Railway. Rates on cotton 
shipped from Searcy, Ark., to East St. Louis, 
Tll., and stored in transit and subsequently 
reshipped to points in the Province of Que- 
bec, anada, found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
Uncontested Finance Cases 

Report and order in F. D, No. 9470, au- 
thorizing the Minneapolig, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway ene (1) to issue 
not exceeding %5,000,000 of per cent se- 
cured notes and (2) to pledge as collateral 
security therefor not exceeding $6,250,000 of 
first refunding mortgage bonds, series B; 
said notes to be used in the payment ot 
maturing notes, approved, 7 Foe 








FEDERAL BANKING 


Laws Affecting Local Bond Issues 2 
In the 48-States Are Summarize d Stock Is Sustained 


Problem of Supervision Is Discussed by 
Deputy Secretary of Pennsylvania 
Internal Affairs Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of 1927 the Department of Internal Af- 
fairs is given the power and duty to ex- 


amine all proceedings had by the several | in 


municipalities and districts of this Com- 
monwealth for the incurring or increasing 
of indebtedness. 

This power of examination covers the 
proceeeding in the entirety, whether they 
are electoral or councilmanic and it is 
made effective by the provision that bonds 
issued and sold without a certificate of ap- 

roval from the Secretary of Internal Af- 

airs shall be invalid and impose no mu- 
nicipal liability. 

The Act of 1929 supplementing the Act 
of 1927 is in the nature of an inducement 
both to the municipality, or district, and 
to the bond buyer, inasmuch as it pro- 
vides that no appeal shall lie from the 
approval of the Department of Internal 
Affairs after a period of 30 days from such 
approval. 

In other words, the Act of 1929 is in the 
nature of an automatic validating act (the 
constitutionality of this act has never been 
questioned and it is impossible to tell how 
far it may be relied on in determining 
the safety of the municipal securities is- 
sued under it. Constitutional questions 
are exempt from its provision and cannot 
be validated). 


State Given Power 


Over Sinking Funds 


The Act of 1927 carriers a further pro- 
vision e 


trol or supervision. A sort of quasi-State 
control is now being attempted to untangie 
the badly muddled municipal bond situation 

that State, Florida furnishes the best ex- 
ample at the present time of what effective 
State control and supervision could have done 
to save the fair name of the State and pre- 
vent the loss of many millions of dollars. 

Georgia.—No State control of municipal se- 
curities. No State supervision. Serial and 
sn fund bonds both legal. 

Idaho—No State -control of local bond is- 
sues. No provision concerning serial or non- 
serial bonds. No State supervision. 

Illinois—No State control. Serial and non- 
serial legal. No examination of sinking funds. 
Tilinots has little ‘general municipal law. 
There are special and very full codes for 
each separate type of en or district. 
- + 


Indiana—aA special act State. Cities may 
adopt home fule government. Ten taxpayers 
may appeal from the tax budget as prepared 
by local authorities to a State board which 
has the power to review and order reductions. 
Over 100 cases are reviewed by the board each 
year. The board has little power over sink- 
‘mg funds and the law is criticized by many 
on account of not giving better control over 
municipal finances. On the other hand, the 
“Indiana Plan” has undoubtedly been bene- 
ficial in a number of instances and the law 
has an army of valiant defenders. The sub- 
ject is too complicated for a full discussion 
in the time allotted for this address. 

Iowa.—Before any municipal improvements 
are made or contracts let, a public hearing 
is held. From ‘such hearing an appeal may 
be had to the State Director of the Budget 
who must give his decision before contracts 
or any bonds issued. Both serial and non- 
serial bonds are legal. Notes may be issued 
in anticipation of revenue for a period 


notes may not be for a greater amount than 


of 
one year, the same as in Pennsylvania. These 
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Loan for Retiring 


Court Rules Building Society 
Can Use Part of Advance 
To Pay Off Shares 


Frankfort, Ky., July 28. 

The Portland Building and Loan As- 
sociation, Louisville, may use part of the 
$400,000 loan obtained by it from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for re- 
tirement of its stock, either matured or 
unmatured, the court of appeals has just 
held in deciding the case of Catherine 
Gilligan against the association. 

After the building and loan association 
had made arrangements for the loan to 
pay off unmatured and matured shares 
and dividends to stockholders Miss Gilli- 
gan brought suit to enjoin the associa- 
tion from borrowing the money or appro- 
priating the proceeds for the purposes in- 
dicated. 

The Jefferson Circuit Court denied the 
injunction, holding that the association 


propriate any part of it to pay off ma- 
tured shares not pledged for the payment 
of any indebtedness to it, or to take up 
unmatured shares, 

The appellate court in a memorandum 
opinion by Judge Gus Thomas held that 
the trial court was in error in disallowing 
the association the right to appropriate 
any of the loan for retirement of its 
stock, either matured or unmatured and 
the judgment in this respect was reversed. 


Australia Approves 
Sterling for Reserve 





Bank Board Authorized 


could borrow the money but could not “P| 


Health of Nation 
Generally Better 
Than Year Ago 


Unaffected by Existing Eco- 

‘ nomic Conditions, Accord- 

ing to Survey by Public 
Health Service 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

the United States for 1931, the infant 
mortality rate compares favorably with 
that for 1930 or 1929. For the first -half 
of 1932, the infant mortality rate in the 
United States for 82 cities reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census was 53.3 as compared 
with 58.9 for the same period in 1931. 
These ratés are more favorable than those 
for the preceding years. 

The prevalence of the reportable diseases 
and the mortality rates are, ordinarily, the 
yardsticks we think of in measuring the 
state of the public health. In times of 
economic stréss, however, the conditions 
which might be expected to increase are 
probably not reportable. Malnutrition, 
undernourishment and similar conditions 
are not included with the notifiable 
diseases. 

As an indication of current conditions 
it is of interest in this connection to men- 
tion that a report issued under date of 
March 31, 1932, by the Department of | 
Health of the Government of Puerto Rico 
indicates that there was in Puerto Rico 
during 1931 an increase of 12 per cent in 
mortality over 1930. From the City of 
Detroit, where the unemployment situa- 
tion is said to be perhaps the worst in the 
country, under date of April 2, 1932, the 
city department of health reports that 


Financial Condition of : 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | 


As of July 27, Made Public July 28 


RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 


Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold .... 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash........ evecccvcvccs 
Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations........ 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market .... 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
TreASury NOLES ......csercccccccccccvee ee 


Certificates and bills........ sseeee ev ceccedcceeeeseces 
Total United States Government securities 


Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks ...'.......+s00+ vee 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources 
; LIABILITIES 


Federal reserve notes in actual CiTCUlAtiON ..-..cccceseessses 


Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account .. 
Government 
Foreign bank . 
Other deposits ... 


Total deposits ........cccscvscceee eocvecve sees 


Deferred availability items . 
Capital paid in .... 
Surplus 

All other labilities 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 


liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign corm 


respondents 


Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of the weekly 
banks in central reserve cities on July 27, 1932, on July 20, 1932, 


the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury....-... 


| Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve fiotes.,...... 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Soard.....-.++. 


So eereereeeeeeeseeseres 


see eeeeeewssreere 


7-27-32 


7-20-32 
1,959,552 
63,643 


1,954,312 
63,628 
2,017,940 
285,086 
345,836 


2,608,862 3,443,354 
200,314 175,009 


2,809,176 3,618,563 


74,980 79,086 


213,130 71,883 
324,435 111,163 


537,565 183,035 
51,902 66,536 


420,890 206,723 
268,551 43,242 
1,146,734 428,012 


677,977 
1246 


934,795 


7-29-31 
2,058,539 
29,33 


2,088,522 
410,496 
944,536 


2,023,195 
249,735 
348,212 


2,621,142 
208,214 


2,826,356 
‘77,666 


202,161 
323,219 


525,380 
39,700 


421,021 
268,474 
1,151,696 


1,841,191 


seer eens 5,961 
+ 2,412,232 

2,887 

16,427 


aeererecee 


eeeee 


5,768,578 
2,834,157 


5,151,809 
1,735,501 
2,414,734 
13,38: 
100,435 
26,043 
2,554,597 
405,755 
167,442 
274636 
13,878 
5,151,809 
84.3% 
253,578 


reporting mémber 
and July 29, 1931, 


57,494 


7-22-32 


7-20-32 1-29-31 
6,317 4 2 


STATE BANKING 


Outstanding for 
Week Increased 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 
Show Less of 13 Million 
Dollars During the Week 
At All Reserve Banks 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ended July 27, as reported by the 
‘Federal reserve banks made public July 28, 
was $2,434,000,000, a decrease of $4,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and 
an increase of $1,496,000,000 compared with 


3ga |the corresponding week of 1931. 


On July 27 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,422,000,000, a decrease of 
$16,000,000 for the week. This decrease 


corresponds with a decrease of $45,000,000 
ih ‘money ‘in circulation and an increase 
of $8,000,000 ‘in monetary ‘gold stock, offset 


5|in part by increases of $36,000,000 in mem- 


ber bank reserve balances and $3;000,000 in 
unexpended capital funds, nonmember de- 
posits, etc. 

Holdings of bills discounted decreased 
$10,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, $8,600,000 at Cleveland and $13,- 
000,000 at all Federal reserve banks. The 
system’s holdings of bills bought in open 
market declined $12,000,000, while holdings 
of Treasury certificates and bills in- 
creased $5,000,000. 


(Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and tn related 
items are shown in tabulated form in 
an adjoining column.) 


To Make Substitution for 
Gold If Desirable 


Authority fias been given Australian 
Commonwealth Bank Board to hold the} 
Tfeserve against the note issue either in 
gold or sterling, or partly in both, accord- 


wering the Department of In- 
ternal airs to inspect and investigate 
the sinking funds of the several mu- 
nicipalities and districts which have any 
outstanding obligations. Whenever, upon 
investigation, the Department shall as- 
certain that any municipality with out- 
standing obligations has failed, or neg- 
lected, to establish a sinking fund to meet 


’ 7,752 
5,060 
2,685 


2,375 
2,692 


the general mortality during the first two 
months of 1932 was more favorable than 
for the same period a year ago. 
Mortality Remains Low 

Mortality in the United States during 
the year 1921 was as low as in 1930 and 
definitely lower than in the two preceding 
years. This fact is indicated by available 





the taxes levied. 

Kansas—The full proceedings and the 
financial sta’ t concerning each bond is- 
sue must be filed with the State Auditor and 

registered with 


Loans—-total ... 


Prices for Rubber 
Are Rising Slowly 


eee eeerrevecers ween eeeeede eee eee eesesteeeseres 3,492 
On securities eo ores 
All other 

Investments—total 


United States Government securities ............ 

Other securities. ...........000 sevceves ecdedecceeecvvecccce 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 


the bonds must be marked as 
him. There seems to be no provision, how- 
ever, for the State Auditor to refuse to regis- 
ver the bonds. Serial bonds only are legal, 
to be paid in equal annual installments. No 
additional State examination. Warrants may 
be issued for temporary indebtedness. The 


the interest and principal payments or 
has failed to provide a jent sinking 
fund, the Department shall have power 
to make an order requesting such mu- 
hicipality to establish forthwith a sinking 
fund and to provide sufficient revenues 
therefor. . 

Any officer of any municipality, or dis- 
trict, who shall refuse, or neglect, to obey 
any order of the rtment of Internal 
Affairs, or who shall refuse to furnish 
any information required by said Depart- 
ment shall be guilty of a misdemegmor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine not exceeding $500. 
(These provisions of the Act of 1927 have 
not been tested by the court and it is. 
again impossible to say how effective they 
might be if brought under question.) 

Bonds issued ih Pennsylvania may be 
made to mature either serially or non- 
serially, Act of 1875, P. L. 65. It is sug- 
gested frequently that the situations 
which are attempted to be handled un- 
der the Act of 1927 applying to the ex- 
amination of sinking funds, could be 
more effectively taken care of and with 
@ considerable saving both to the Com- 
monwealth, in ‘the cost of examination 
and to the municipality, in its interest 
charges, if all municipal bonds in Penn- 
— were required to be issued se- 

ly. 

With this thought in mind I will give 
& resume “of the laws of other States 
concerning the question of serial or non- 
serial bonds, the examination of sinking 
funds and the State control of municipal 
securities 
also give some attention to the problem 
of short-term borrowing for current rev- 
enues in othet States as that is a ques- 
tion which is also under discussion at the 
present time by several departments of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Some Classes of Bonds 
Exempt From Control 


Bonds of the first and second class 
cities and school districts of Pennsyl- 
vania are exempt from State control and 
examination by the Act of 1927 and under 
the decision of the City of Chester v. De- 
partment of Internal Affairs, 1929 Dau- 
phin County Reporter, road and sewer 
bonds which are secured by liens for the 
work done and impose no municipal lia- 
bility, are also exempt from State con- 
trol. It should be borne in mind that the 
resume of the laws of other States is also 


generally. The compilations] ! 


holder of any munici 
such bond with the State Treasurer and it 
is then paid through hit. 

Kentucky.—This is a special act State with 
full authority vested in the legislative body 
of the Commonwealth. 

Maine——No State control. No State super- 
vision. Both serial and nonserial permitted. 
‘Notes May be issued in anticipation of reve- 
mue for one year. 

ie ae 


Maryland.—Another special act, State. All 

authority in the State legislative body. 

‘lassachusetts.—Close control by the Com- 
monwealth. Notice of all loans must be given 
to the Director of Accounts of the Common- 
wealth within 48 hours after they are in- 
curred. The Director may request such other 
Information concerning loans as he desires. 
The municipality, or district, may tition 
the Director for an audit of the munteipality’s 
accounts and sinking funds. The Director 
must audit municipal accounts once in every 
two years. All must now. be serial bonds. 
Sinking funds have been abolished in tha} 
Commonwealth. 

Michigan.—Sworn statements must be filed 
with the State Treasurer once a year by all 
municipalities, showing dates of issuance. 
purpose, amounts and maturities of all 
bonds, notes and other obligations outstand- 
ing. Before. any municipality shall issue 
bonds it must transmit to the State Treas- 
urer a sworn statement covering the finances 
of the Municipality, the purpose of the bonds. 
etc., and the State Treasurer upon examina- 
tion shall make certification to the effect 
that the issue meets with the requirements 
of the law. No bonds may be issued until 
such certification has been made. Both serial 
and nonserial permitted. All municipalities 
shall file with the State Treasurer a yearly 
statement showing the condition of their 
sinking funds and furnish any other infor- 
mation the State Treasurer may require. Mu- 
nicipalities may issue tax anticipation obliga- 
teens if taxes are actually levied and uncol- 


ected. 

Missouri.—All municipal bonds must be 
submitted to the State Au ag for registra- 
tioh and are subject to is examination. 
This ineludes a complete transcript of the 
proceedings. Bonds may be either serial or 
nonserial. Municipalities may issue tax an- 
oe obligations not to exceed 50 per 
centum of the annual revenues, and the same 
are payable within one year. 

stana.—All bonds must be registered 
with the Secretary of State, within days 
after an election is held. All bonds must be 
serial. Bonds are incontestable 60 days after 
the election approving same. No other State 


ee: 

innesota—aAll municipal bond proceed- 
ings are registered with the County Auditor 
of the county ‘wherein the municipality lies. 
Serial bonds only, paid in came annual in- 
stallments. No — none on. 


Mississippi—No State control. 


only, paid as follows: One-fiftieth a year for 
the first five years, one-twenty-fifth a year 
for the next 10 years, and the remaining one- 
half im equal annual installments for the 


next 15 years. No State supervision. 


1 bond may register 


Serial bonds 


ing to a report Irom Trade Commissioner 
E. C. Squire,. just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Australian Commonwealth Bank 
Act [1911-1931] has beeen amended to 
enable the Commonwealth Bank Board 
to hold the reserve against the note issue 
either in gold or sterling, or partly in 
both. 

Prior to June, 1931, the gold reserve re- 
quired to be held was 25 per cent of the 
note issue, but an act of 1931 reduced 


the bank to ship £5,000,000 of gold to Lon- 
don for the repayment of treasury bills 
which could not be renewed. 


serve ratio should be increased to 18 per 
cent on July 1, 1933; to 21.5 per cent on 
July 1, 1934; and to 25 per cent on July 
1, 1935. The gold reserve on April 25, 
1932, was £10,509,000, equivalent to about 
20 per cent of the note issue. 


of 1932, An Act to Amend the Common- 
wealth Bank Act 1911-1931 (assented lo 
2ist May, 1932).” According to it, sec- 


,| tion 60. (a) of the original act is amended 





to include the following definition: “‘Eng- 


lish sterling’ means currency ‘which is Je- | 


gal tender in the United Kingdom, and 
includes (a) balances standing to the credit 
of the bank at the Bank of England or at 
any other of its bankers in London; (b) 
bills of exchange, or advances secured py 
bills of exchange, which (1) are payable 
ia the United Kingdom in currency which 
is legal tender in the United Kingdom, 
(2) will mature in not more than three 
months, and the security for the pay- 
ment of which bills is, in the opinion of 
the bank, satisfactory; and (c) treasury 
bills or other securities of the United 
States, which will mature in not more 
than three months.” 


Two Airmen Get Medals 


For Flight to Istambul 
7528 


the distinguished flying cross to John 
Polando and Russell N. Boardman for 
their long distance transatlantic flight 
from New York to Istambul, Turkey, a 
year ago. ! 

“I am glad to greet you and express 
my appreciation and the admiration of 
the whole American people for your 


this ratio to 15 per cent, in order to allow | 


It was provided, however, that the re-| 


The act referred to is entitled “No. 16, 


President Hoover on July 28 presented | 


records. In 82 large cities the mortality 
tate from all causes for 1931 was 11.7 per 
1,000 against 11.9 in 1930; 48 cities showed 
a decrease and 28 an increase, while 6 re- 
mained the same. Among 75,000,000 in- 
dustrial policyhoiders the death rate in 
1931 was the same as in 1930, and appre- 
ciably below the 1928 and 1929 rates. 
Available data for the entire population 
of a number of States for the year 1931 
confirm these indications. 

On special interest is the last quarter 
of 1931, since it includes the beginning of 
Winter when higher mortality is com- 
monly experienced. Records for this last 
|quarter in the group of 82 large cities, 
|as compared with the same period in the 
three preceding years, indicate that the 
mortality at the beginning of the Winter 
of 1931-32 continued on a very favorable 
level, the rate being only 10.7 per 1,000 
as compared with 11.4, 12.0, and 13.2 in | 
the last quarters of 1930, 1929, 1928, re- 
| spectively. Industrial policyholders like- 
wise manifest a low mortality during the} 
last three months of 1931, the rate in this 
group being 8.7 per 1,000 during that 
period as compared to 9.0, 9.1, and 9.4 dur- 
ing the Jast, quarter of 1930, 1929, and 1928, 
respectively. 

More precise measures of the trend of 
mortality during the past year are not 
yet available; for instance, in particular 
age groups. Data for a group of States 
indicate a continuation of the downward 
tread of mortality from pulmonary tuber- | 
culosis, diarrhea and enteritis and many 
other causes. 


Infant Deaths Lower 
Infant mortality during the past year, | 
| based on the number of deaths under one 
year of age per 1,000 live births, in 70 
large cities, was definitely lower than in 
any preceding year on record, the rate be- 
ing 55.8 against 58.1 for 1930, the most 
favorable preceding year. This especially | 
creditable showing persisted during the 
last weeks of the year, the rate for the 
final quarter being 46.6 against an aver- 
|age of 56.9 for the corresponding period | 
|in the three preceding years and against 
51.9 for the same period of 1929, the low- 
est previous rate. 

Responses from State, city and local 
health officers to inquiries regarding 
health conditions generally confirm the 
impression given that 1931 has been a fa- 
vorable year, although in certain areas 
there are reports of an increase in mal- 
nutrition among children. 
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Warning Given on Bills 
Mailed by Postal Card 


[Continwed from Page 1.1 

dun at the low postal rate that he sub-+ 
mitted to the Department 57 different 
drafts of the same message in the hope 
that at least one would pass muster and 
would not be recognized by postal em- 
ployes handling mail and others who 
might see the card as a notice that the 
payment of a debt past due was desired. 

The law, Mr. Donnelly declares, does 
not forbid the mailing of cards bearing 
respectful requests for the setttlement of 
current accounts or that give notice when 
an account, paper, assessment, taxes, gas 
and electric bills, etc., will be due. But 
such current bills must not contain notices 
of balances that have not been paid. 

Creditors who desire to collect past 


;due accounts by mail must inclose their 


communications in sealed envelopes with 
sufficient postage attached. 








free from influenza and should be a fairly 
representative year. During the greater 
portion of the first 13 weeks of 1932 the 


death rate has been considerably below 
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1053| Imerease Credited to Reduced 
42 


Output and Stocks Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stocks have increased since the imposition 
of the tax ahd that gasoline consumption 
figures indicate reduced mileag> per au- 
tomobile whith would be reflected in tite 
demands. Neither is there evidence of 
material curtailmetn in rubber produe- 


tion. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows ih full text: 

An encouraging feature in the raw 
material fields has been the gradual 


—.___ | strengthening of crude rubber quotations 
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Slight Decline Noted 
In Dairy Production 


Manufactured Commodities Fall 
1.5 Per Cent in Six Months 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
;@ensed milk 23 per cent, and evaporated 
milk 3 per cent. 

Most of the decline in cheese production 
came in Wisconsin, where some of the 
most important dairy-producing sections 
were particularly hard hit by the drought 
last Summer, and where home-grown 
feeds were insufficient to maintain cows 
on full feed while under cover. The low 
prevailing prices for dairy commodities 
did not justify the extensive purchase 
of concentrated feeds. That State is also 
@ large producer of butter, and condensed 
and evaporated milk. Production of these 
commodities likewise suffered sharp de- 
creases. 

The most significant regional changes 
to occur during the first half of 1932 
were in the fluid-milk producing areas of 
the Atlantic Seaboard and the Southern 


5 | year for a current month 


since early June, according to E. G. Holt, 


; Chief of the Commerce Department’s Rub- 


ber Division. The record of closing daily 

rices on the Rubber Exchange of New 

ork shows the lowest quotation of this 
occurred on June 
9 and 10, the figure being 2.56 cénts per 
pound. Since then the price has been in- 
creasin quite steadily to 2.62 cents on 
June 18, 2:63 cents on July 8, 2.78 cents on 
July 15, and 2.95 cents at the close of last 


Indications of further reduced produc- 
tion on plantations in the Middle East, 
and the sudden discovery that stocks of 
rubbe rin Singapore June 30 were 18,000 
tons lower than originally reported, Mr. 
Molt points out have contributed to the 
advance in the price of crude rubber, 
rather than definite signs of increased 
rubber consumption, although United 
States June consumption figures as an- 
nounced were much more above trade an~- 
ticipations. This latter fact was consid- 
ered, however, as the temporary result of 
the imposition of a sales tax on tires late 
in June, and likely to react oh the con- 
sumption in later months. 

United Kingdom June consumption also 
increased and it is certain that world ab- 
sorption in June exceeded world shipments, 
a@ condition which even though it may re- 
sult from temporary causes, is neverthe- 
les encouraging after nearly three years 
of excess production. It is perhaps a co- 
incidence that in 1931, June world absorp- 
tion exceeded world shipments, the only 
month in 1931 when this occurred. 


Banking Officers Discuss 
Branch and Unit Plans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


New Jersey.—Practically no State control of 
bond issues until after same are issued. Since 
1907 only serial bonds permitted. Every sink- 
ing fund examined by State Commission, with 
State control of such funds, Uniform sys- 
tem of municipal accounting established. 
Commission has power to make audits of 
municipalities. Most. municipalities have 
adop the uniform budget system estab- 
lishea by the Commission. Under certain con- 
ditions Commission takes charge of the af- 
fairs of a municipality. The system in New 
Jersey is considered very satisfactory and is 
approved by many students of municipal gov- 


and South Central States. During 1929, 
1930, and 1931, there was a material in- 
crease in the quantities of butter and 
cheese made in tne States that supply the 
fluid-milk requirements of the large wast- 
ern cities. 

in spite of declining prices of milk for 
fluid purposes and a still greater decline 
in prices of milk for other purposes, a 
smailer proportion of milk was used for 
these other purposes and butter and cheese 


daring exploit,” the President said, as he 


the 1930 level. In only three of the 13 
pinned the medals on the fiyers. 


weeks did the rate get above the 1930 
level; one of those three weeks was the 
second week of the year and the others 
were the tenth and twelfth weeks. 


Among about 70,000,000 industrial life 
insurance policyholders, the death rate 
for the first 13 weeks of 1932 was 10.4 per 
1,000 as compared with 11.1 and 10.7 for 
the same periods of 1931 and 1930, re- 
spectively. 


Questionnaires Sent 

To. supplement the regular reports of 
communicable diseases and mortality, 
questionnaires were sent recently by the 
Public Health Service to ali State health 
officers and a group of city and county 
health officers throughout the United 
States, requesting their opinion as 
whether sickness from certain causes was 
less or more prevalent in their jurisdic- 
tions than in 1930 and preceding years 


subject to the fact that there are special 
municipalities and districts in other 
States which are not covered by the study, 
pe they are not covered by the general 
aws: 

Notes issued in anticipation of revenues 
for not more than one year in Pennsyl- 
vania are not subject to the approval of 
the Department of Internal Affairs, Act 
of 1927, P. L. 91. It is probable, both 
through reason and through other usages, 


the Federal Reserve Board gave the con- 
vention a “legendary” account of the 1911 
opinion of the Solicitor General at Wash- 
ington on the legality of State chartered 
corporations owning national bank stock, 
recently made public by Senator Glass. . 

Legal action at that time was vetoed, 
Mr. Crissinger said, by President Wilson, 
because banking conditions were troubled 
and he feared financial disturbance would 





Money may be borrowed in anticipation of 
taxes for one year. No State supervision or 
control after issue. 

Oklahoma.—The Attormey General passes 
upon all securities issued by a municipality. 
Only serial bonds legal. No other State su- 
pervision or control after issuance. 

Oregon.—Reports on municipal indebted- 
néss must be made to the State Treasurer at 
least every two years, or as often as he may 


% 


that the period of one year, as meant by 
the Act of 1927, is the fiscal year. 

Revenue anticipation notes in Penn- 
Sylvania may not be to a greater amount 
than the tax levied for that year and 
notes which are issued for a great amount 
eannot, at some later time, be funded by 
a long-term issue. Olinger v. Maiden- 
ereek Township 653, Equity Docket 1930, 
Berks County. School districts may bor- 
row money on short-term obligations for 
a period of two years under section 508 
of the School , Be 


An examination of the laws of the 44 
States and the three other commonwealths 
in regard to the control, ulation or super- 
vision of the itical subuhits, reveals a 
situation as follows: 

1. Authorization of local bond issues by spe- 
cial act of the State legislative body. 

2. No es required from State legislative 
body for local bond Issue. 

S.  Bevtnt and sinking fund bonds both 


legal. 

Ge ertat bonds only permitted, and sinking 
fund bonds prohibited. 

5. No State supervision of any kind. 

6. Report by bond issuing unit to State 
authorities. 

7. Supervision, examination and State con+ 


trol. 
Outside of Pennsylvania the State situation | 


is listed thus: 

Alabama.—No State control or examination 
of local securities. rial or nonserial bonds 
optional. The Superintendent of Banks has 
control over all persons, firms or corporations 
with whom any municipality invests or de- 
posits its sinking funds. 
rowed for tem! ry purposes for one year. 

Arizona.—The State Tax Commission shall 
keep a recotd of all —— bond issues. 
The officers of the municipality are required 
to notify the Commission of the retirement 
of all bonds and of all interest payments. - 
rial or nohserial bonds optional. No @xami- 
nation of sinki funds. Short-term bor- 
rowing probably allowed. 


Arkansas.—No State control. Serial or sink- 
fhg fund optional, No examination of sinking 
Unable to find law concerning short- 

ng. It is probable, however, that 


renee. 
California.—This is a special act State. No 
State control or State supervision. Serial and 
sinking fund bonds both legal. Municipali- 
ties and districts “ay issue tax anticipation 
warrants maturing within one year. 
Colorado.—No control. Serial and 
sinking fund both legal. No examination of 
sinki funds. Unable to find any statutory 
provision cohcérnihg short-term ro 
Connecticut. Ahother special act State. 
Each municipal issue must be authorized b 
the lature, and is, in that Way, subjec 
to_legislative control, 
Delaware.—This is a special act State. No 
State control oeoeee as set forth in the spe- 
cial act. No State supervision after bonds 


i E 
»  FFroren a opectat act mrate. wo state con- 





ernment. 


New Mexico.—The Tax Commission and the 
Attorney General must approve bond issues. 
No examination 
No other 
State supervision. School districts only may 
borrow for the current year against tax levies 


Serial bonds only are legal. 
of sinking funds for prior tssues. 


already made. 


New York.—A financial report must be made 
by all municipalities to the State Controller 
He may require such information 
Proceedings to legalize (i. e., 
predetermine the legality) may be had on 
petition to the Supreme Court by any tax- 
payer or any purchaser of a muhicipal bond. 
bonds are per- 
mitted. Taxpayers may pétition the Supreme 
investigation of municipal 
finances, which includes an investigation of 
wo" is cumber- 

airly close super- 


annually. 
as he sees fit. 


Both serial and nonserial 


Court for an 
sinking funds. While the 
some and expensive, yet a 
vision is possible. 


North Carolina.—The local government com~- 
mission of the State has control over all 
municipal securities and all bonds -must be 
submitted to it for approval before issuance. 
Municipalities 
give s@mi-annual written reports, in Janu- 
ary and July, of the condition of their sink- 
ing funds to the Commission. Tax anticipa- 
Bonds are incon-| 
testable after approval by the Commission. 
itself sells the municipal 
The Commission pays all in- 
The 
lities are notified by the Commission 
when interest and principal are due, and the 
same must be remitted to the Commission. 


Serial bonds only permitted. 


tion notes may be issued. 


The Commission 
bonds issued. 
terest and all bonds as they mature. 
munhiet 


The 
not complicated. 
believe North Carolina has the best su 


> > + 


North Dakota.—Notice of the sale of 
muhicipal bonds must be given to the State 
Tax missioner 15 days before bids are 


A fifancial statement must also be | 


sent to the Commissioner. 

be serial. All sinking funds must be paid 

to the unty Treasurer of the county wherein 

the Seeicner lies. Bonds are incontest- 
a 


able after ys. 
act, State. Both serial 


All bonds must 


ontana.—A ial 
and onserial lepal, No State supervision or 


trol. 
Wicbesaka—~ ll municipal securities must be 
approved by the State Auditor and registered 
ore issuance, Serial and nohserial per- 
mitted, No other State supervision or con- 
trol. School distri¢ts may issue tax anticipa- 
tion certificates. 

Nevada.—A special act, State, so no general 
laws epply Serial bonds only are permitted. 
No State supervision or control except such 
as each act specifies. 

New ré.—No State control of bond 
issues. Serial bonds ohly are legal. Sinking 
funds have been abolished. Temporary loans 
in anticipation of taxes for the current year. 

Ohi0.—Proceedings under @ special election 
must be submitted to the State Tax _Commis- 
sion. It seems probable that the Tax Com- 


missioners at their di jon, examine 
any mun issue. Serial bonds only. 


provisions of the law while complete are 
As I view the eo 
Tr’ - 


\ sion &nd best control of bonhd issues of any 
ioney may be bor- | State. 


ail | 


require. oth serial and sinking fund legal. 

hode Island.—Under section 22, chapter 47 
of the General Laws, towns are given the 
power to borrow up to 3 per cent of their 
assessed valuation without special authoriza- 
tion. Above that sum ail municipalities have 
special acts of Legislature passed authorizing 
bonds for specific amounts, purposes, etc. 
The only State control would seem to be in 
this special authorization of each loan. 

South Carolina.—A special act, State. No 
State supervision or control except as set 
forth in each act. 

South Dakota.—All municipalities or dis- 
tricts must report municipal borrowings to 
the County Auditor who, in turn, prepares a 
report for the State Tax Division. Both serial 
and nonseérial. 
for an examination of sinking funds. Yery 
loose control. 

Tennessee.—No State control or supervision, 
Serial and sinking fund both tfegal. 

Texas.—The Attorney General has power to 
examine and approve bond issues. (It seems 
probable that not all bond issues come ne- 
fore him.) Both serial and sinking fund, ex- 
cept that all school bonds must be serial. 
Borrowing permitted against current taxes. 
Practically no State control or supervision. 

Utah.—State Tax Commission reviews pro- 
posed bond issues and the proceedings 
issue bonds. However, such review is made 
only when 10 ~ centum of the taxpayers file 
an appeal. oth serial and sinking fund 
bonds. When 10 per centum of the taxpayers 
appeal the State Tax Commission may ex- 
amine sinkt funds. 

Vermont.—No State supervision. Serial 
bonds only payable in annual or diminishing 
amounts, No examination of prior sinking 
funds. Short-term borrowing for one year. 

Virginia.Up until the last General 


trol or State supervision in this Common- 
| wealth. The Governor recommended certain 
legislation, some of which was enacted, which 
oe the Commonwealth authorities certain 
efinite powers. Among the new laws is this 
rovision: If any county or district of the 
ing interest or principal on notes or bonds, 


ernor may use State funds due the county 
for such payments and order the amount so 
used to be charged against thé county. 

Washington.—No State supervision or con- 
trol except as the common law provides, 
with a decision of the courts to this effect. 

West Virginia.—All municipal bonds must 
be offered to the Sinking Fund Commissioners 
prior to advertising the same for sale. 
Commission may purchase or reject. This 
gives some State control. Both serial and 
sinking fund legal. The sinking fund for 
all sinking fund bonds must be paid to the 
Sinking Funds Commission of the State. This 
Commission pays all interest and all sinking 
fund bonds as they mature. 
ston close control is maintained over sinking 
funds. 

Wisconsin.—-No State control or supervision, 
Both serial and nonserial. No examination 
of sinking funds. Temporary loans to the 
amount of 25 per centum of the previous 
veWee tans Sta 

yom e te control or supervision, 
| Serial bonds optional. ‘ 








ey 


By inference the act provides | 


co | 


As- | 
sembly of this year there was no State con- | 


commonwealth defaults for 60 days in pay-| 


wpon complaint and after a hearing the Gov- | 


The | 


By this provi-| 


Up to the present time about 150 of these/ 
questionnaires have been returned. 

Considering all nonreportable diseases 
as a group, 88 per cent of the 94 health 
officers who expressed an opinion on this 
point thought that these diseases showed 
no appreciable change or were less prev- 
alent than in 1930; and the othergl2 per 
cent thought they were more prevalent. 

Similarly in the case of pellagra, rickets, 
diarrrhea, and enteritis, the great ma- 
jority of the answets indicated that the 
diseases were no more prevalent than in 
preceding years. 


Malnutrition Reports Unfavorable 

The answers on underweight and mal- 
nutrition of children were not so favor- 
|able, about a third of the health officers | 
indicating that these conditions were 
more prevalent than in preceding years. 

The mortality situation during the first 
half of 1932 has been very favorable. In 
about 85 cities of the United States dur-| 
ing the first six months of the year the} 








;death rate per 1,000 population (annual | 
| basis) was 12 as compared with 12.9 and | 
|12.8 for the same months of 1931 and! 
| 1930, respectively. 
| A very minor epidemic of influenza oc- | 
| curred in 1931, but 1930 was exceptionally | 


The infant mortality in 82 cities dur- 
ing the first half of 1932 was 53.3 per 
1,000 live births as compared with 58.9 
for the corresponding perio& of 1931. 

The prevalence of the communicable 
diseases seems to have little or mo reéla- 
tion to economic conditions, at least such 
relationship has not been apparent during 
the present economic conditions. 


Many more peopie are asking for charity 
medical services and this gives the impres- 
sion at first that there is an increase in 
sickness, but to counterbalance this there 
are many reports of decreases in paid 
medical practice. To meet this added 
burden upon free clinics and hospitals, 
there has been an increase in local con- 
tributions for such purposes. 

Picture Generally Favorable 

The picture presented of the state of 
the public health during the depression, 
as judged from the availablé data, is gen- 
erally favorable. But there are circum- 
scribed areas where conditions are acute 
and where the health seems to be def- 
initely affected. Knowing that intense 
poverty is actually associated with disease; 


| that the country had just passed through 


a period of remarkable prosperity during 
which a reserve was built up Which is be- 


| ing more or less dissipated, and that some 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


duly 26. Made Public July 28, 1932 ==“ 


Receipts 
| Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
\ Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue ; 1,188,016.04 
| Customs receipts 370,503.83 
| 450,816.59 


Total ordinary receipts ~~ $2,168,143.42 
| Public debt receipts..... y 275,000.00 
Balance previous day $156,186,177.07 


$158,629,320.49 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
| Interest on public debt 
| Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
| All other 


$158,806.91 


$4,280,029. 

105,571. 
335,154.71 
486.56 
763,089.46 
$3,966,153.78 
Public debt expenditures...... 1,818,318.50 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- | 
ration 1,418,069.33 
151,426,778.88 


. .9198;629,820.49 
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lag may be expected in any indices of pub- 


| lic health which are available, it becomes 


obviously impossible to make any predic- 


| tion as to whether the favorable conditions 
|thus far manifest may be expected to 


continue during the period of the depres- 
sion. 

The problem is evidently an acute one, 
and one that points to the necessity for 
the strictest vigilance and greatest activ- 
ity on the part of health authorities and 
the test possible support of public 
health work. Certainly it is not possible to 
expect that the public health can continue 
on @ favorable plane regardless of such 
efforts. 

The amount of sickness revealed by 
morbidity studies point a definite moral— 
that the goal of preventive medicine, a 
healthy people, is far from be! reached. 
In fact, we must feel that public health 
and the practice of medicine have as yet 
barely touched the task of preventing the 
conditions which manifest themselves in 


|actual illness. On the other hand, the 


capacity of the public to withstand the ef- 
fects of economic depression, particularly 
in the field of health, is noteworthy and 
@ very encouraging sign. 


production in tnese States decreased dur- 
ing the first half of 1932. In New York, 
cheese production decreased approximately 
34 per cent in the first six months of 193z, 
as compared with production during the 
same period of 1931, and butter production 
was aoout 5 per cent less. 

The dairy m@ustry ot the South has ex- 
panded considerabiy in the past tew years. 
‘he recent low price of cotton has caused 
some cotton planters to turn to dairying 
as an additional source of income. ‘fhis 
interest and shift was notable in the years 
of 1929-31, inclusive, and developments in 
1932 indicate that this interest nas im no 
way abated. 

‘she production of cheese during the 
first six months of 1932 in the south 
Central States increased about 15 per cent 
|over the heavy production of tne same 
| six months of last year. The production 
ot butter was about 9 per cent targer. 
Production conditions so tar this year 
have been fairly good in the South, and 
| Teed suppites throughout this genera! area 
seem to me adequate. 

Stocks of ali Classes of dairy products 
are considerably fighter than a year ago. 
an terms of mitk equivalents, vuy 1 total 
stocks of Butter, cneese, condensed anda 
evaporated milk, amounted to 3,U51,v00,00u 
pouads, compared with 3,448,000,000 pounds 
only July 1, 1931. Stocks of these proaucts 
on Jan. 1 Were i,668,000,000 pounas, com- 
pared with 2,720,000;000 pounds a year 
earlier. The merease during the first six 
months oi 1952 was thus 1,383,000,000 
pounds, as against 728,000,000 pounds in- 
crease during the same period m 1931. 
While stocks are lower this year than jast, 
the net merease this year over last year 
during the six months period was 655,v0v,- 
000 pounds, or 90 per cent. 

. Total stoeks of creamery butter in cold 
storage on July 1 amounted to 84,152,000 
pounds, compared with 89,172,000 pounds 
on July 1, 1981, and a five-year average 
for July 1 of 89,480,000 pounds. Stocks ot 
American cheese in coid storage on the 
same date totaled 54,266,000 pounds com- 
pared with 63,156,000 pounds a year earlier, 
and five-year average of 62,651,000 pounds. 

During most of the current storing 
season, dealers have tended to hold down 
the quantitiés placed in storage, being in- 
fluenced principaliy by iuncervainty im tu- 








ture prices and the conservative position 
taken by banks and other organizations 
which ordinarily grant loans on storage 


result from such steps. Later, when he 
became Comptroller, Mr. Crissinger sai 
the company involved had divested itse 
of bank stock holdings. 


If illegal operations are being con» 
ducted now, Mr. Crissinger said, some ac+ 
tion should be taken, but pointed out that 
many billions of dollars would be involved 
and there might be a great disturbance to 
the financial world. 


Frank Simmonds, manager of the State 
bank division of the American Bankers As+ 
sociation asked for a continuance of the 
cooperative relationship existing between 
that organization and the Commissioners. 

C. F. Zimmerman, secretary of the Penh- 
sylvania Bankers Association spoke against 
section 19 of the Glass blil relating to 
branch banking, which threatens, he said, 
the unit bank. He told of the organiza- 
tion of the Association of Independent 
a7 Banks, recently formed in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of July 28 


New York, July 28.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (ma 

France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) . 


Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ... 
Portugal (@scudo) 


25 
Hong Kong (dover) 

on: ar)... 

ina (Shanghal taél 


ina (Mexican dolar 


uba (peso) .... 
exico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) .......6005 pne's weeny 
Colombia (peso) ..... 


Bar Silver secocceccee eo emeconacseocnn 
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‘Transportation as a Factor 
in Good Housing ++» ~+ + | 


' President’s Conference on Home Building 


And Home Ownership 


Points Out Impor- 


tance of City Planning and Zoning 
By DAN H. WHEELER™ 


Secretary, Committee on City Planning and Zoning, President's Conference on .Home 
Building and Home Ownership 


home builders it will be unwelcome 
news to contemplate increased burdens 
or possibly reductions of construction 
profit by cutting off a slice to help finance 
transportation into nonpaying districts,” ac- 
cording to J. Rowland Bibbins, consulting 
engineer, of Washington, D. C. “But that 
is what we may face. We object to high 
buildings or excessive cubage concentration 
downtown, and suggest supertaxation to con- 
trol it. But this is quite as logical as to sug- 
gest also a taxation increment for. the resi- 
dence districts to support a service essential 
but not self-supporting. 

“The outer one-third of most transport 
lines do not and cannot support themselves. 
The loss is carried by the inside districts 
or the general taxpayer, as in. New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston, Seattle, et cet- 
era. This must necessarily be so in mass 
transportation as distinct from interurban 
transportation, which depends on terminal 
business at a measured-mileage rate. 

++ 


“These unavoidable iosses in outside or sub- 


urban districts are the reason for all of the . 


battles over extensions into new housing de- 
velopments. Realtors want these extensions 
without helping to pay for them; the com- 
pany operators would gladly extend, but can- 
not afford to jeopardize the service on the 
rest of the system, which just manages to 
crawl through after balancing up the paying 
against the nonpaying territory. If the tran- 
sit lines do extend there is usually a local 
real estate boom and prices immediately 
jump. The realtors run away with the 
profits on the first turnover, leaving the 
home owner to shoulder inflated capital bur- 
den. The realtors call it “value.” But much 
of it is usually anticipated value brought 
about by the hopes and promises of high- 
pressure salesmanship. 


“In a recent study of value levels and 
trends during the last decade of about $4,000,- 
000,000 worth of city and suburban property 
I found average land value increments in 
outside residence districts ranging around 
400 to 500 per cent, and in suburban devel- 
opments by transit extensions from 1,000 to 
2,000 per cent, while central district values 
barely increased by half. This is logical. 


“Our suburban friends always expound the 
theory fhat the city as a whole should carry 
its transportation to them and make it self- 
supporting. Yet the whole move toward de- 
centralization brings about greater length 
of haul, lower load factor on transport from 
the central district, and higher cost of serv- 
ice unless and until the short-haul rider is 
somehow provided for by a more flexible or 
scientific fare system, as in Europe, and that 
is far from perfect.” 


In commenting upon Mr. Bibbin’s remarks 
before the President’s Conferenc> on Home 
Building and Home Ownership Arthur C. 
Comey, of the Harvard School of City Plan- 
ning, said: “Most of the people in this coun- 
try have a Ford or a Chevrolet, which runs 
on a gross cost per mile of 7 cents. That 
is the cost to the owner. Now there are 
other costs. There is the cost of the street 
upon which the car runs, and there we have 
the element of control. There is the cost 
of the major artery, and if we are going to 
control transportation lines we have got to 
control the arterial routes for automobiles 
as well as the mass transportation routes, 
and it is just as easy if the city cares to 
take it up. 

++ 

“I agree heartily that we should have more 
mass transportation, that it should be sub- 
ject to special assessment so that the cost 
shall be distributed where the benefits occur. 
City extension is predicated upon the con- 
trol of arterial routes, not only those provid- 
ing mass transportation, but also the modern 
express highway, entirely separate, high- 
speed routes. We want our cities to spread 
out, not along a narrow corridor, but over 
a wide area. It our cities are continuing 
to grow—which some of them will do in area 
whether they grow in population or not— 
then this growth in area should be in wide 
strips, more or less cut up. They will be 
communities strung on a tsring, and that 
string will be a transportation line, each 
string running out in two, four, five, or six 
directions from each central area, and much 
of the life of the urban region will go on 
within these satellite communities. Then you 
can provide them transportation cheaply.” 

The controlling infiuence for good or ill 


School Activities 
Meeting Needs 
of Unemployed 


Fred C. Croxton 
Assistant Director, The 
President's Organization 
On Unemployment Relief 

HE schools deserve unusual commendation 

for the many and varied educational 

activities that have been developed in 
numbers of localities for the purpose of offer- 
ing greater opportunities of interest and 
value to the unemployed. 

At the request of the President’s Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief, the United 
States Office of Education recently sent out 
a communication to school superintendents 
inquiring about such activities with a view 
of bringing together a brief report that might 
be valuable to other communities. 

The responses received indicated that such 
activities range from studies of the classics 
to learning to mend the family’s shoes and 
reupholster the home furniture. 

Emphasis in most communities has been 
placed upon the desirability of adjusting vo- 
cational, continuation, and night-school work 
so as to hold the interest and meet the needs 
of the unemployed as well as the part-time 
employed. Recreational programs have also 
played an important part in helping to lessen 
the discouragement of idleness. 

Cooperation of the schools and the relief 
and welfare groups has been the keynote 
for successful progress‘ in many localities. 


=r 


exercised by the original subdivision of the 
land was emphasized. by Mr. Alfred Bettman, 
vice president of the National Conference on 
City Planning. He pointed out that such 
inconveniences as. offsets in streets, over- 
narrow streets causing congestion, and de- 
generated neighborhoods are due to the way 
communities are usually laid out... For this 
reason subdivision: regulation: is essential -to 
city planning. As a controlling general prin- 
ciple the committee urged tha‘ until land can 
bear the cost of minimum water and drain- 


age facilities it has not reached the stage . 


for urban development. 
+ 7 

A new type of residential zone suggested 
by Electus D. Litchfield, New York, archi- 
tect, provoked an interesting discussion at 
the conference. - Mr. Litchfield said: 

“On the outskirts of almost all of our great 
cities, occupying strategic points of. beauty 
and accessibility, there are located large 
estates, often groups of large estates,. which 
in the course of time in the growth of our 
cities become crowded and little by little 
deterioriate and are cut up, often to great 
disadvantage. 


“If these estates are given a new. type of 


- residence zoning is it not possible that many 


of their great advantages of beauty may be 
maintained and shared with the increasing 
residents of the city? 


“The suggestion is that, instead of zoning 
those districts as is usual by increasing the 
possible coverage of the plots, without ma- 
terially increasing the possible height of the 
development, that we zone them so that there 
is permitted only a very small coverage but 
an almost unlimited height development, so 
that those great estates may be retained in 
very much their--present condition, with 
their hills and valieys and their trees and 
that under the ordinance it shall be possible 
for the same intensive development that we 
would normally provide with a great number 
of structures or wide-spreading low struc- 
tures, but provide that those structures may 
be carried to a maximum height.” 


Arthur Comey objected to this suggestion 
as making home ownership impossible. How- 
ever, Charles W. Killam, professor of archi- 
tecture, Harvard University, supported the 
tall building on a small coverage because it 
would permit larger zones. 

“It has seemed to.me that if you want a 
larger zone you have got to widen the kind 
of building which can be put in that zone, 
and that Mr. Litchfield’s suggestion that it 
is perfectly proper to have a building higher 
than two or three stories, to have it four or 
five or six stories, has proved feasible al- 
ready in some metropolitan districts well out 
in the suburbs. I have thought, also, that 
it might make a good transition from the 
near-in multiple building zone to the one- 
family or two-family residence zone to allow 
—certainly around the edges in the latter— 
apartment houses, three, four, five, six, seven 
stories high, with far more coverage than 
the near-in zone allows, gaining thereby 
what we already have in some cases—large 
areas Of grass and trees, and also gaining 
the convenience which some people want and 
some people must have—the elevator.” 

++ 


For intown districts, also, Mr. Killam fa- 
vored increasing height at the expense of 
bulk. “What we are really after is a certain 
amount of light and air. If we can get that 
in a typical four-story district by running 
up eight stories and covering onehalf as 
much space, we may get a better devélop- 
ment. We will surely get more green grass 
on the grounds, we will get more room for 
people to manage the motors on the lot. You 
will get the elevator apartment instead of 
the walk-up, and many people prefer it; 
many people have to have the elevator apart- 
ment. You will still allow a homogeneous 
district, as far as the kind of people living 
in the houses are concerned.” 


Good city planning and zoning are impos- 
sible without efficient administration. Philip 
A. Mason emphasized this point, using his 
own City of Hartford to illustrate its impor- 
tance. He said that the plan devised for the 
future development of the city has not been 
followed, and gave as the reason the lack 
of organization among the citizens and civic 
groups who favor the plan. Due to this lack 
of organization, politicians find it very easy 
to upset the plan when it suits their ends, 
according to Mr. Mason. He urged the im- 
portance of awakening the public to support 
the honest administration of city planning 
and zoning laws. 

+ + : 

Wayne D. Heydecker, secretary, Regional 
Plan Association, New York City, suggested 
a solutien to the problem of administration 
presented by Mr. Mason. 

“Mention has been made of the problem 
of controlling the size of business. districts. 
I do not believe there is any problem mor 
important before the planning and senied 
authorities of the country than that of per- 
suading the public that both sides of every 
major thoroughfare are not destined for fu- 
ture business development. I may use an 
illustration, and it is an illustration drawm 
from town rather than city planning and 
zoning. I knew of one town which had two 
highways, 16 miles in length, and on both 
sides of each the business zone extends back 
from 200 to 600 feet in some instances. The 
population of the town in the 1930 census 
was 8,000 persons. If we take the standards 
developed by the Department of Commerce 
for retail business outlets as reported from 
the New England district, an average of 3 
inches of store frontage per capita, this par- 
ticular town had about 78 times as much 
business area as its citizenship could possi- 
bly support. 

“The greatest problem before planning of- 
ficials, therefore, is to persuade the owners 
of property along these miles of arterial high- 
ways that not one in a hundred of. them has 
a potential site for a Woolworth Building. 
It has taken us two years of the most per- 
suasive effort that we have been able to put 
forth to persuade the citizenry of that com- 
munity to consent to a reduction of about 
a third of that frontage. The rest are ada- 
meee. They insist that they have business 
sites. 


“So long as that property is zoned for 
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GROWTH OF COOPERATIVE 
COTTON MARKETING 


Increased Service to Members at Lower Cost Is Tendency 
Of Producers’ Associations 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with cotton. 


A Statement Prepared by the Federal Farm Board 


NCREASED service at a lower cost is 
the prevailing tendency in cooperative 
cotton marketing today. In order to 

bring this about, certain departures from 
the original plan of ‘cooperative cotton 
marketing have been necessary. Some 
of the ideas prevalent about cooperative 
cotton marketing in the beginning are 
still- being adhered to closely; others have 
been revised somewhat; and still others 
have been abandoned entirely because 
they were found to be unsound. 

During the early years of the existence 
of the cotton associations no uniform 
sales ‘policy was followed. Some of the 
associations followed a so-called “orderly 
marketing” plan, selling certain percent- 
ages of their receipts at regular intervals 
throughout the year. Various other as- 
sociations held their cotton off the mar- 
ket during the harvesting period in the 
Fall, and in many instances some of the 
associations carried part of their receipts 
over into the next marketing season. 

++ 

The sales experience of the cotton co- 
operatives from 1921 to 1929 demon- 
strated the need for a unified plan of 
selling, with well-established domestic 
and foreign connections. If a large vol- 
ume of American cotton was to be han- 
dled cooperatively, foreign outlets in both 
Europé and the Orient were essential. 

.Some progress had been made prior 
to the passage of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act in coordinating certain activi- 
ties of the various associations, including 
selling, in an overhead organization 
known as the American Cotton Growers 
Exchange. In January, 1930, with the 
assistance of the Federal Farm Board, a 
unified overhead selling organization, 
known as the American Cotton Cooper- 
ative Association, was set up by the State 
and regional cooperatives. A general 
manager and a. sales manager, each of 
proven executive ability and successful 
business experience in selling cotton, 
were selected to take charge. When the 
American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion was incorporated, 11 associations, 
doing business in 14 States, were in- 
cluded. The Staple Cotton Growers of 
Mississippi continue to operate inde- 
pendently of the national organization 
because the officials of this association 
feel that they have a distinct problem in 
the marketing of staple cotton and that 
little would be gained by their joining 
the national association. 

+ + 

In 1931-32 the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association adopted a policy 
of selling or of fixing the price on all 
of their cotton during the current mar- 
keting season. As a result, the cooper- 
atives will carry no cotton from the 
1931-32 deliveries into the next season 
of 1932-33 in an open or unhedged posi- 
tion. This policy eliminates the risk of 
declining prices and permits a full set- 
tlement on each season’s deliveries be- 
fore the beginning of the next season. 

During recent years the cotton coop- 
eratives have been able to enlarge their 
membership, increase their volume, and 
improve and strengthen their service to 
members. At the same time considerable 
progress has been made in the reduction 
of operating and selling costs. 

Since 1929-30 the membership in the 
cotton associations has increased from 
slightly less than 100,000 to a little more 
than 200,000. The first year cotton co- 
operatives handled cotton (1921-22), 
when only five associations were operat- 
ing, they received approximately 418,000 
bales of cotton. The volume of cotton 
handled increased to 1,500,000 bales, or 
about 10 per cent of the total crop in 
1929. The total volume of cotton han- 
dled by all associations during 1930-31, 
the first season of operation of the 
American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 


tion, was 2,400,000 bales, or 17.6 per cent 
of the United States crop. This was 
about 1,000,000 bales larger than any pre- 
vious year’s deliveries and was double 
the average amount of cotton handled 
annually by cooperatives for the imme- 
diately preceding five years. In 1931-32 
the baleage handled will be only slightly 
less than that handled the previous sea- 
son, despite the fact that complete re- 
turns had not been made to the mem- 
bers for their 1930 crop and without any 
special inducements in the way of high 
advances when the cotton was delivered. 
+ + 

Recent developments in cooperative 
marketing of cotton are bringing about 
fundamental improvements in the buying 
of cotton by the trade in local markets. 
In 1931-32 the cooperatives operated 
301 interior classing offices scattered 
throughout the Cotton Belt. When cot- 
ton is delivered to these classing offices 
it is classed immeciately and the farmer 
is informed as to the eracie, stapie, and 
value of his cotton. This service brings 
the association for the first time into 
active competition with private agencies 
buying cotton in local matkets. There 
is no longer a lapse of time hetween 
delivery and the day on which the 
“weight-pool” statement is, received by 
the member. With its “basis sheet’ the 
association establishes prices below which 
competition cannot go if ‘t wishes to get 
cotton. Prices are definitely known by 
the farmer at the time of delivery and 
can be used intelligently as a bargaining 
basis by the member. 

Previous to cooperative marketing, pri- 
vate buyers, for the most part, gave 
little recognition to grade and staple in 
buying cotton from farmers. It is be- 
lieved that the practice of the cooper- 
atives of paying for cotton on the basis 
of grade and staple has done much to 
cause local buyers to abandon the prac- 
tice of paying farmers a flat price for 
their cotton. All growers will be bene- 
fited by these improvements, whether or 
not they are members of an association. 

During the past few years much prog- 
ress has been made in the reduction of 
operating costs of the various associa- 
tions. The overhead cost of many of 
these organizations is now considerably 
below a dollar a bale; this includes all 
costs of the member associations ex- 
clusive of the national organization. Fur- 
ther reductions in the operating expenses 
of many of the associations are in pros- 
pect. Since many of the cotton cooper- 
atives frequently render many services 
to farmers not offered by private deal- 
ers, their operating costs are not directly 
comparable with those of other selling 
agencies. 

aa 

Under the original marketing agree- 
ments the only pool provided by the co- 
operative associations was what was 
known as the seasonal pool. Under this 
plan the member received the average 
price for which the cotton was sold 
throughout the season—grade and staple 
considéred. Under the contracts now 
being used, a member has at his dis- 
posal not only the seasonal pool, but 
also what is known as the optional pool. 
When the member places his cotton in 
the optional pool the price may be fixed 
immediately and full settlement made at 
time of delivery. If the member so de- 
Sires, under this option also he may fix 
the price at some future date. 

More than ever before, the officials of 
the cotton cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations are trying to adjust the opera- 
tions of their associations to meet the 
marketing problems in their area and 
the trend in cooperative cotton market- 
ing is definitely toward increasing the 
services rendered to the members and 
reducing the operating costs. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cotton,” to appear in the issue of 
July 30, Dr. Charles E. Baldwin, Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor, will tell of the studies on cotton and cotton products 


made by the Bureau. 


Health Protection for Pupils 


Sick School Children a Burden to Taxpayers 
By DR. J. R. EARP 


Director, Bureau of Public Health. State of New Mexico 


NE of the best ways to get value out of 

the tax money spent on public schools 

is to see to it that the schools are filled 
with healthy children. Children, it is found, 
are inattentive, listless, “lazy” when they 
have poor eyesight, defective hearing, or some 
source of poison in their bodies such as dis- 
eased tonsils. Such children are often “re- 
peaters.” A “repeater” costs the taxpayer 
twice as much money. The repetition costs 
the child a whole year of its life. 

It costs as much to have an empty desk 
business, no residence will develop thereon, 
and that is in effect a blighted area in being. 
It must remain fallow because it will not de- 
velop in the only form of development open 
to it economically, and it will not be ripe 
for years for the development for which the 
owners of the property believe mistakenly 
that it is destined. The problem, therefore, 
is one of education, and it is for that reason 
that we venture the suggestion that in the 
planning councils, composed of thinking rep- 
resentatives of the various citizen groups, 


. there may be a hope of educating the own- 


ers of property fronting upon main-line thor- 
oughfares to the fallacy of their present 
belief.” 


in the schoolroom as to have it occupied 
by a child. In a survey of absenteeism among 
white children in the schools of Cleveland, 
communicable diseases represented almost 65 
per cent of total absences. The law requires 
that children be protected from smallpox be- 


fore they go to school. It is just as impor- 
tant, although there is no legal requirement, 
that they be protected from diphtheria as 
well. The immunizing doses against diph- 
theria or scarlet fever which sometimes cause 
uncomfortable reactions in older children do 
not cause these reactions in young children. 
Besides, the younger the child (down to 9 
months) the greater the need of protection— 
75.6 per cent of the deaths from diphtheria 
in New Mexico last year were of children 
under 10 years of age. 

There is no time like the Summer holidays 
for gathering together next year’s first grad- 
ers with a view of protecting their health 
for the school years. Parent-teacher asso- 
ciations make this their special care. The 
American’ Legion and its auxiliary are also 
working with the Bureau or Public Health 
in promoting clinics and giving financial help 
for the correction of defects in the children 
of needy veterans. 


JOHN ADAMS 


President of the United States 1797-1801 


“The existence of such a government as ours for 
any length of time is a full proof of a general dis- 
semination of knowledge throughout the whole 
body of the people.” 
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Value of Rehabilitating Social Misfits and 
Physically Handicapped Discussed by Chief 
Of Board of Control 


By COL. JOHN J. HANNAN 


President, Board of Control, State of Wisconsin 


NDER the Board of Control there are 17 

institutions—penal, charitable, curative. 

Besides these, there are extra institu- 
tional services, such as the supervising of 
juvenile agencies, and probation service, 
which takes care of part of the convicted 
law offenders. 

All of the State institutions at this time 
have a population of 8,000, an increase of 
582 from a year ago this date. 

I have heard people say as they come by 
some one of our beautiful hospitals: “I won- 
der why the State maintains such a place. 
You know, in these hard times I would like 
to have a place like that to retire to.” They 
conceive these institutions to be places of 
incarceration, where the State piles up its 
unfortunates and its undesirables. This is 
the wrong conception of State institutions. 
Of course, we have some institutions where 
we incarcerate our undesirables, but the pur- 
pose of the State in taking care of these is 
not only to protect society, but also, if pos- 
sible, to rehablitate these, its law offenders, 
and to send them back to society as good, sus- 
taining members. 

+ + 


Ninety-four percent of all of the persons 
who are sent to prison in the United States 
must be returned to society. They satisfy, 
by service of the terms which have been 
imposed upon them, the demands of society. 
So the concern of the State is that it shall 
return this 94 per cent in condition to carry 
on in society as do the ordinary, normal, 
law-abiding citizens. 

From earliest history governments found it 
necessary to provide for the control of those 
sometimes vicious and at all times insubor- 
dinate men who violated the laws which 
wisdom and experience framed for the pro- 
tection of life and property. 

Our early governmental activities were 
simple. These expressed the needs of a sim- 
ple life. So in the beginnings of our country, 
and of our State, we do not find, as there 
was no need for, the great hospitals which 
we now maintain for the cure of mentai 
disease, the colonies for mental deficients, 
the tuberculosis sanatoria, the schools for 
dependent children, the blind, and the deaf. 

However much we may deplore the fact, 
we must recognize the trend of our life over 
a long period has been away from agricul- 
ture and into manufacture. This change in 
economic conditions has brought a change 
in social conditions. We no longer have the 
self-contained and self-sustaining family unit 
which once was a general condition. In this 
new order, as in the old, the firm basis of 
a healthy social structure must be the fam- 
ily. The new order demands new instru- 
ments to protect the family and to safeguard 
life and property. The complexities of our 
civilization have weakened the family. More 
and more there has been thrown upon the 
local community, upon the county and upon 
the State, the responsibility for the care of 
children, the less favored, the incompetext. 
Our need compels us to go far afield in the 
realm of public education, public sanitation, 
public preventive medicine and measures, 
and in providing proper housing, treatment, 
care and training for those suffering from 
physical and metal diseases, the handicapped, 
the neglected, the dependent, and the de- 
linquent. 

+ + 

If the family could care for the incidence 
of mental diseas: which develops within it, 
or for its own mental deficients; or if the 
local communities could handle these cases 
or could protect themselves against and in- 
carcerate and rehabilitate criminals and all 
law violators, the State would have no such 
institutions and no such services as arc 
committed by the law to the management 
of the State Board of Control. It is only 
because the family, the local community, and 
the counties could not take care of these 
problems, and that they could be dealt with 
more efficiently, more economically, by the 
State than by local governing bodies that 
these institutions and services were set up 
for the benefit of our people. 

Wisconsin is expending sums of money in 
the care of its defectives, dependents and de- 
linquents classes. In 1929 the last year for 
which we have data, the insdne, the feeble- 
minded, the tubercular, the blind and the 
deaf, the sick and the deformed cost the 
State and counties $5,691,000. For dependency 
and poor relief we expended $3,708,000, and 
the correctional, reformatory and penal ac- 
tivities of the State cost the State and the 
counties $2,403,000. However large this bill 
appears, it is not a measure of the worth 
of these services. The true yardstick of the 
value of these services must be the numbers 
of neglected girls and boys who are placed 
in good homes; delinquent and incorrigible 
boys and girls corrected and replaced in their 
homes or other homes where they lead moral 
lives; mental cases restored to resume nor- 
mal activities; feeble-minded trained to sup- 
port themselves in part or in full; and men 
and women who, through training in the 
reformatories and the prison, have.been sta- 
bilized and their criminal tendencies eradi- 
cated. 

+ + 

The State must protect its social organiza- 
tion against those who would wreck it by 
disregard of its protective laws, But mere 
protection by incarceration would only re- 
sult in creating larger and larger institu- 
tions. The real object of prisons, of re- 
formatories and of correctional institutions 
is to change the outlook of those who are 
sent by the courts into institutions. It is 
to give them a training to make them un- 
derstand and have regard for themselves, 
their families, and the State. 

And we do that. Our industrial schools, 
our reformatories,-and our prison have a re- 
markable record of good results accomplished. 

Take the reformatory, and follow the boys 
who passed through it since it was estab- 
lished in 1898 to the present. Only 9 per 
cent, according to the records kept by the 
Bureau of Identification in Washington, have 
again been sent into any other institution 
charged with crime. 

The prison has a like record. I have taken 
the figures only back to 1922. But from 1922 
to the present time, follow the men who 
have been discharged from the Wisconsin 
prison, no matter how, a little in excess of 
8 per cent have again committed a crime 


and been sentenced either to the Wisconsin 
prison or to some other prison in this coun- 
try. Now we recognize that this is not an 
infallible measure, but it is the only tangi- 
ble measure by which we can guage results. 

Every service committed to the manage- 
ment of the State Board of Control finds its 
justification in the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution. Each in some way con- 
tributed to the protection of life or property, 
to the safeguarding of liberty, to the promo- , 
tion of our happiness. Eacn has been an an- 
swer of the State to the pressure of chang- 
ing economic and social problems which have 
increased and pressed heavily upon us as 
our life current was changed from an agra- 
rian to an industrial current, as we ex- 
changed the farm for the factory. 


++ 

We cannot stop; we cannot curtail, we 
must expand and perfect these services. With 
the increwse in population, the demands for 
such service increase. As we grow in knowl- 
edge and experience, we will perfect our 
methods oi dealing with our social problems. 
We have advanced. We are a long way from 
the knout, the stocks, the guillotine, and the 
gallows as means of taking care of law 
offenders. 

A little more than 50 years ago the county 
jails of this State were filled with the in- 
sane, kept behind and fed through bars, their 
keepers so afraid of them in many instances 
that they dared not clean the cells, but left 
them to wallow and die in filth. Their only 
misfortune was mental disease, the only 
treatment they received was incarceration. 
Today our mental hospitals have a record of 
50 per cent of the annual admissions who 
are fully recovered or sufficiently recovered 
to resume fformal activities. Furthermore, 
Wisconsin, through its rounty asylum sys- 
tem, provides the most humane and consist- 
ent treatment of its chronic insane to be 
found throughout all the world. 

Forty years ago it was said we had no prob- 
lem of feeble-minded, yet we have today one 
fully developed, and%one institution which is 
in the making, devoted solely to the care 
of this class. These institutions today have 
more than 2,000 patients, Without these 
places these poor deficients would be out in 
the homes of this State, a drag upon the 
normal members of their families, not re- 
ceiving the care they should have themselves, 
and a detriment to the wage earning, the 
supporting members of the family. We are 
training these persons to be partially and 
some fully self-sustaining, and are instilling 
in them good habits so that in all of those 
cases in which it is possible they shail be 
trained to a proper living standard. 


. 

Just consider how ‘through the leadership 
of the State in the establishment of the 
State sanatorium and the setup of the county 
sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis 
what has been done in protecting the lives 
and the health of the people of this State! 
The death rate from this cause has been so 
reduced through the work of these institu- 
tions and the training of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association that we at this time are 
experiencing a decrease of 2,500 deaths a 
year from this cause, which would have been 
the rate of death if the State and the coun- 
ties had not gone into this work. The death 
rate-from tuberculosis in 1908 was the déath 
rate of 1932. 

It is virtually impossible to give a dollar- 


‘and-cents value to these services, but our 


changing conditions are a sufficient evidence 
of these social and economic values, and the 
true gauge of merit is not in the dollars and 
cents, but it is in the number of men and 
women, boys and girls who are headed for 
the human scrap pile who, through these 
services, are restored to normal ways of life. 
The record is a justification for these services 
and is proof that they are activities of gov- 
ernment which do aid in protecting our peo- 
ple in their inherent right to life, libexty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


Birth Certificates 
as Important 
Documents 


By 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vanta 

VERYONE who has a bank account is 

exceedingly anxious to keep it straight. 

And indeed in practically all transactions 
of a business nature people desire to_be ex- 
ceedingly careful. There is, however, an- 
other phase of bookkeeping concerning which 
many are likely to be indifferent. And this 
thoughtlessness not only embarrasses public 
health officials, but very frequently the indi- 
vidual most vitally concerned. It is the 
matter of the birth certificate. 

Public health efforts aimed toward the re- 
duction of maternal mortality and infant 
deaths depend somewhat upon the accuracy 
of birth registration, as both are calculated 
on the. basis of births. Indeed correctness in 
vital statistics is quite as essential as it is in 
a counting house. 

The laws of this Commonwealth provide 
that every birth must be reported by the at- 
tending physician or midwife within 10 days 
of its occurrence. Where no professional at- 
tention has been received, the householder 
or other responsible party must make the 
report. Blanks are furnished for this pur- 
pose. When properly filled in they are then 
forwarded to the State Health Department’s 
Bureau of Vital Statistics at Harrisburg. 

However, there is a more personal side to 
this important matter. For example, if the 
birth of a child is not properly recorded he 
may have difficulty in proving his right to 
go to school, to make a contract, to vote, to 
marry, to hold office, to obtain insurance or 
compensation, to claim an inheritance or 
pension, or get a passport. 

Hundreds of instances have been noted by 
the Department where. persons have been 
actually deprived of rights simply because 
of their inability to prove that they were 
born at a certain place, at a certain time. 
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